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The World at Play 


Canton Mayor wants to 
“Know How.”—Here is a let- 
ter from Mayor Sun Fo of Can- 
ton, China, to Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., asking the benefit of 
the experiences of San Francis- 
co in city development in the re- 
modeling of Canton on Western 
lines : 

Canton, China, June 21, 1921 
The Honorable Mayor, 

San Francisco, Calif., 

U. S. A., 
: 

In consequence of the recent 
demolition of our old city wall, 
the Canton municipality, an ad- 
ministration just lately estab- 
lished, has as its major function 
the remodeling of the city of 
Canton along modern lines. We 
realize that the experiences of 
city building that have been ac- 
quired by the more advanced 
cities of the Western countries 
would give us invaluable hints 
in our present stage of municipal 
development. 

Hence it is the earnest desire 
of this municipality to profit by 
such an advantage. I therefore 


beg to request your kindness to 
lend us a helping hand by furn- 
ishing this office with a map of 
your city, together with such 
other publications or illustrations 
concerning or showing your 
schemes of street planning, 
drainage, sewerage, playgrounds, 
civic centers, water supplies, 
bridges, waterfront, electric 
lighting, street illumination and 
the tramway system. 

I earnestly hope that our re- 
quest may be favored and thank- 
ing you in anticipation, I have 
the honor to be, sir, yours most 
respectfully, 

(Signed) Sun Fo, Mayor 
—San Francisco Bulletin , 


Japan Mill Cares for Opera- 
tives—The report on Opera- 
tives’ Welfare issued by the Kan- 
egafuchi Spinning Company of 
Japan shows a remarkable em- 
phasis on the provision of recre- 
ation for the employees of the 
company. ‘Each mill under the 
control of the company has a 
recreation hall fully equipped 
with a theatre, stage and audi- 
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torium. In addition, an open 
stage is provided in front of the 
hall where semi-open-air per- 
formances can be given in warm 
weather. On every Shift Day or 
national holiday, there is a pro- 
gram of theatrical performances, 
cinematograph, ballad, drama, 
lectures and recitations. On 
principal national holidays im- 
mense gatherings of the opera- 
tives are held on the recreation 
ground in which athletic exer- 
cises and sports figure largely. 
Special refreshment rooms are 
open free on these occasions to 
operatives, employees and their 
families. 


Playground Problem in 
Serbia.—Letters such as the 
following which has been receiv- 
ed from Miss Jessie L. Beard, a 
social worker with the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association come 
as constant reminders of the rec- 
reational needs of our neighbors 
in foreign lands and our re- 
sponsibility toward them: 

“I wish to thank you very 
much indeed for the pamphlets 
which you sent me about Rural 
and Small Community Recrea- 
tion and Playgrounds. I am 
passing them on to the man who 
asked for them and shall suggest 
that he subscribe to your maga- 
zine, The Playground, but doubt 
if he will do so because his sal- 
ary is about $30 a month and he 
could not afford it, and in the 
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second place playgrounds are 
practically unknown in Serbia. 
The children do not know how 
to play, they have practically no 
pets and the only playground 
I've seen was established by 
Americans. He is trying to 
teach a few people that play is 
an essential part of a child’s life. 
Child labor of the farming type 
is one of the great evils of this 
country. What social work is 
done here is of the remedial, 
negative type and I don’t know 
when real constructive positive 
work will be undertaken outside 
of a little along the lines of 
school rehabilitation. 

“Thank you very much for 
the pamphlets which will show 
what has been done elsewhere 
and which we hope can be util- 
ized with good results in the 
next ten years in Serbia.” 


Kiwanis Favors Physical 
Education.—President Karr of 
the International Kiwanis Clubs 
says: Internationally Kiwanis 
should stand for the support of 
all methods that will promote the 
health and physical efficiency of 
our peoples. Wonderful results 
have already been obtained in 
the education of the common 
people in methods that make for 
better health and better physical 
conditions on the part of our 
people. Much work may be ac- 
complished in quickening public 
opinion, and at certain points 


an 
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legislation for physical welfare 
can be supported.” 


Rotary Oratory and Song.— 
The following excerpt from the 
Edinburgh (Scotland)  Scots- 
reports the International 
Rotary Congress there—and a 
lunch, at which there was com- 
munity singing: 

American oratory is not of the 
conventional, long-period kind. 
The speakers aim at the conver- 
sational style, as well as the con- 
versational phrase. Kelvin, ob- 
served Mr. Sheldon at one point, 
said he did not know what elec- 
tricity was, and if “any of the 
boys” ought to know, he should. 
A certain element of boyishness 
also characterizes the Transat- 
lantic audience. There is an 
absence of the resigned expres- 
sion which is very common to 
British audiences preparing to 
hear a speaker. This element of 
youthfulness also shows itself in 
a readiness to discard formality 
and convention, and to adopt any 
opportunity for healthy expres- 
sion of exuberant spirits. Yes- 
terday there was a break in the 
Convention program of a kind 
which could scarcely be imagin- 
ed in any staid British audience. 
The Chairman asked the com- 
pany at one point to interrupt 
their deliberations, and sing 
“Old Macdonald’s Farm.” This 
is a popular tune across the wa- 
ter, introducing imitations of all 


the members of the poultry yard, 
the piggery, and the cattle sheds. 
The large company of serious 
business men sang the song and 
did the imitative sounds with 
great gusto, and thereafter set- 
tled down once more to their 
discussions. The little variation 
was founded on a good working 
knowledge of the human mind, 
which is all the fresher and more 
able to concentrate by virtue of 
a little contrast and variation. 
On this point the Convention 
President, Mr. Snedecar, in con- 
versation with a representative 
of the Scotsman, observed that 
they had learned during the war 
the value of united singing as a 
stimulus to the spirits and a 
means of getting a company into 
a harmonious and pleasant state 
of mind. The incident of yes- 
terday may be compared with 
that introduced in Mr. Drink- 
water’s play of “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” where the President read 
a page from Artemus Ward in 
order to calm his cabinet and 
get them into the right spirit be- 
fore announcing his momentous 
decision regarding the abolition 
of slavery. It is one thing to 
know the value of an exercise 
of that kind; it is another to do 
it. Although most of the mem- 
bers of any British audience 
would acknowledge the salutary 
effect of a little interval for 
chorus singing, it would be diffi- 
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cult to imagine any British audi- 
ence carrying that belief effect- 
ively into practice. The Ameri- 
cans, however, do not hesitate at 
a thing of this kind. Perhaps 
our reticence in this matter is 
our loss. 


Christian Endeavorers Sing. 
—Typical of the rapid increase 
of interest in singing and music 
throughout the country is the 
amount of time which is being 
given to group singing in the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of 
America. 

The New York Times in re- 
porting the recent convention of 
Christian Endeavor leaders in 
New York City stated that the 
Christian Endeavorers sang un- 
der the direction of their song 
leaders with all the dash and 
vim of a college song squad. 
The magic of their singing in 
the opening of the convention 
put all of the visitors under their 
spell. Occasionally the groups 
rose and sang their state songs. 

It is reported that the Christ- 
ian Endeavor Societies of the 
country are making a special ef- 
fort to train song leaders. 


Music in Isolated Spot.— 
Evidence that community sing- 
ing is permeating all parts of the 
country is constantly reaching 
national headquarters of Com- 
munity Service. From a corres- 
pondent at the Retreat, Burton, 
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British Columbia, Canada, comes 
the following letter: 

“I am hoping to do something 
in the way of community sings 
this winter. It will have to be a 
very humble beginning, for our 
resources are so limited. We are 
very remote—away in the moun- 
tains with a boat service as our 
only link with the outside world. 
Our population is small in num- 
bers and limited in finances ; only 
two or three understand music. 
Anything that is done will have 
to be done by individual effort 
for some time, and so far as I 
can see, the initial effort will 
have to be made by myself. I 
thought of making use of some 
of the local gramaphones and 
records to start with and getting 
the people to sing with them, for 
in the room we shall probably 
have to use, there is no instru- 
ment. If you have a sample 
song sheet you can enclose, I 
shall be glad for I hardly know 
just what to concentrate on as a 
beginning. I can, of course, or- 
ganize and lead if I know what 
lines to follow—and I shall be 
very grateful for any sugges- 
tions you can offer. 


Old Plantation Folk Dances 
Available—In searching for 
appropriate material for the col- 
ored playground children to pre- 
sent in the pageant, The Spirit 
of Play, Mrs. Frank Marsh, of 
Middletown, Ohio, unearthed 
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some charming old plantation 
folk dances which the negroes 
had brought up from Alabama. 
Music, words and directions for 
dancing may be secured from 
Mrs. Frank Marsh, Middletown 
Recreation Association, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Mimic Indian Warfare.— 
Indian ceremonies were revived 
in the mimic battle of three hun- 
dred Indian warriors staged by 
the Recreation Association at 
the new community park in 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Every one in the Kickapoo 
and Chickahominy Indian tribes, 
from grandmothers to three-year- 
old papooses, took part. The 
children were dressed in Indian 
costumes and wore feathers and 
war paint. At the sound of a 
whistle, the two tribes met in 
mortal combat in the middle of 
the glen. The method of “kill- 
ing” consisted of placing color- 
ed plasters in the center of the 
forehead of each opponent. If 
a warrior was killed he or she 
retired to the hillside to watch 
the last stages of the battle. 

As a realistic touch, a large 
Indian tepee was erected in Bun- 
ny Hollow and in addition, a 
medicine man’s outfit, rattles, 
tom-toms, war clubs and toma- 
hawks were displayed. 


Art Extension in IIlinois.— 
The Art Extension Committee 


of the Better Community Move- 
ment of Illinois, under the lead- 
ership of R. E. Hieronymus, 
Community Advisor, Urbana, 
Illinois, held in July a three 
days’ series of meetings which 
proved a delightful combination 
outing-conference. Automobile 
trips through the Rock River 
Valley, visits to points of inter- 
est in Dixon, Grande de Tour, 
Oregon, Byron and Rockford, 
and a number of out-of-door 
events made this conference a 
real outing. 

“Between times,” however, the 
conference considered very ser- 
iously methods of relating art 
extension to community life. 
Some of the topics discussed 
were: 

1. Present and future exhibits 
of the art extension committee 

2. What the art extension 
committee should to do promote 
community festivals 

3. Our relation to the club 
activities of the state. Lectures, 
exhibits, competitions 

4. Parks, playgrounds, school 
grounds and other public places. 
How to beautify and make more 
useful 

5. Larger aspects of the work 
of the art extension committee 

6. The art activities of Rock- 
ford and what they suggest for 
other communities in the state 


Boy Scouts National Se- 
cures Big Fund—The Boy 
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Scouts of America have raised 
a fund of $500,000 for the pur- 
pose of meeting all outstanding 
obligations and maintaining a 
revolving fund or working capi- 
tal for the commercial depart- 
ments. 

This fund was raised practi- 
cally without any expense except 
as it involved the time of the 
executive officer and a small 
correspondence,—from twenty- 
one persons, including the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, 
the Milbank Memorial and the 
New York Foundation. 

The success of this effort is a 
substantial testimony to the 
achievements of the Boy Scouts 
of America during the first dec- 
ade of its history and comes 
at a time when the registration 
shows a membership of over 
400,000—the greatest in the his- 
tory of the Movement. This is 
in spite of the fact that the regis- 
tration fee has been doubled. 


Big Brothers See Need of 
Play Space—The executive 
secretary of the Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters Federation, R. 
C. Sheldon, reports neighbor- 
hood conditions, particularly 
lack of play space, as the second 
most important cause of the diffi- 
culties which lead to the refer- 
ence of boys and girls to his 
organizations. As a first cause 
parental neglect, broken homes 


and parental misunderstandings 
are cited. Other causes in the 
order of their respective impor- 
tance are bad companions, fail- 
ure of schools to hold boys and 
girls and mental defectiveness. 


Woodcraft League to Have 
Training School.—The annual 
meeting of the Woodcraft 
League was held at the home 
of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
An attendance of 325 was report- 
ed. During the collegiate year 
1921 to 1922 a week’s course in 
woodcraft will be offered at the 
Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation training school in Spring- 
field. 


Recreation Baedecker.— 
Community Service of New 
York City has published a recre- 
ation guide which has_ been 
found very useful to residents 
as well as to strangers and tour- 
ists. Public and private oppor- 
tunities for play are listed. 
Where golf and tennis may be 
played, how much it costs, or 
where to get a permit; boat trips 
about Greater New York; public 
parks and playgrounds; camp- 
ing spots; trails—and other in- 
teresting and useful information 
is provided. The booklet was 
prepared by Henry F. Lutz of 
the Recreation Department of 
Community Service of New 
York City. 
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Making History.—The Bay 
City, Michigan, Community 
Board has made an enviable 
record in its recreational prog- 
ress. 

During the past year one sec- 
tion of the city, composed wholly 
of workmen, bought a block and 
a half of land which has been 
set aside as a playground to be 
administered by the Community 
Board. Another nearby section 
is planning on buying a similar 
site for the same purpose. A 
member of the Rotary Club in 
a different part of the city plans 
to give a solid block of thirty 
ordinary city blocks as a play- 
ground. A community club 
which will equip a house with 
half a dozen pool tables for the 
high school students is being or- 
ganized in one district. 

The City Commission has 
given the Community Board the 
use of a cottage on the bay shore 
as a fresh air camp for children. 
An average of seventy children 
a day are taken to this at public 
expense if they cannot afford to 
pay the ten cents charged for 
transportation. These children 
spend the day under trained sup- 
ervision. In many cases the 
mothers also go. During the 
summer the orphan children of 
Saginaw and Bay City were en- 
tertained by the City Board, 
about 235 children being present. 

The desirability of supervision 


for dancing has been thoroughly 
demonstrated and today as a re- 
sult of the emphasis laid on 
chaperonage and supervision by 
the Community Board, groups 
advertising public dances are 
featuring supervision. The 
dance program offered by the 
Board is helping to finance the 
work. With the twenty-five 
cent admission charge made ap- 
proximately $5,000 will be need- 
ed for the year. 


Provision for Nezroes in 
Memphis. — Memphis, Tenn- 
essee, is making splendid pro- 
vision for the recreational life 
of the negro citizens who consti- 
tute about one-half of the popu- 
lation. 

The City Park Board has re- 
cently purchased for a commun- 
ity center for the negroes the 
four acres composing Church 
Park. This includes all of the 
ground in the Park and an au- 
ditorium with a seating capac- 
ity from 1,000 to 1,200. The 
grounds will be improved and 
provided with modern equip- 
ment. 

In order to provide an addi- 
tional entrance to the grounds 
the city has contributed the 
property of an abandoned fire 
house at the rear of the Park. 


Fun for Tulsa’s Children.— 
The dedication at Locust Grove 
in July, 1921, of a large wading 
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pool, the very sight of which 
made the eyes of the children 
shine, marked one of the very 
best park affairs in the history 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. This pool 
was donated to Tulsa’s children 
by Mr. Frank H. Reed, a well- 
known oil man, who, just be- 
cause he is a “grown-up” has 
not forgotten what delights the 
heart of a child most of all on 
a hot summer day. Hundreds 
of Japanese lanterns added 
beauty to the grounds and the 
ruby glow of Grecian fires light- 
ed up the faces of the 4000 
people who were present to wit- 
ness the celebration. 

The announcement has recent- 
ly been made by Mr. N. G. Hen- 
thorne, president of the Park 
Board, that two more pools have 
been donated to Tulsa, one by 
Mr. Lallie Lyons and another by 
Mr. Frank Reed, the donor of 
the first pool, making three new 
pools available for the children 
of Tulsa during the hot summer 
weather. 


Where Play? Anywhere.— 
Community Service of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, reports that the 
jail yard in Hagerstown is now 
being used as a playground for 
colored children. 

Jacksonville, Florida, last win- 
ter had a playground for colored 
children located in a cemetery 
for white people. 
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Splendid Equipment for 
Johnstown.— The Municipal 
Recreation Commission of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has 


practically completed plans for a 
splendid recreation center and 
stadium at “The Point.” At 
Morrellville, a second recreation 
center is planned. For this al- 
most all materials needed have 
been promised as donations so 
that practically the only cost will 
be for freight and hauling. 


Irene Kaufmann Settlement 
Marks Arbor Day with Open- 
ing of Better Neighborhood 
Contest.—The children of the 
Hill District of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement of Pittsburgh 
intend to make their neighbor- 
hood better and more beautiful. 
A thousand families represented 
by students in eleven school dis- 
tricts in the neighborhood have 
entered the second Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement Better Neigh- 
borhood Contest which has for 
its slogan “Help Make the 
Neighborhood Better — More 
Beautiful—More Healthy.” <A 
total of forty-two prizes will be 
given, three in each of the school 
districts listed for the best front 
yard, back yard, community gar- 
den, or flower boxes. The first 
prizes will be a $5.00 Savings 
Certificate; the second prizes 
$3.00 in Thrift Stamps ; the third 
prizes $2.00 in Thrift Stamps. 


The Gift of a Summer Home 
for Working Women 


L. H. Weir, for more than ten years a field secretary of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, has helped 
many cities throughout America to establish playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers. Under the inspiration of his leadership men and women 
have been led to make donations of playgrounds to their home cities. 

Mr. Weir has recently found great happiness himself in donat- 
ing a thirty-acre farm on the outskirts of Cincinnati to be used as a 
recreation spot for social workers in Cincinnati and for a country 
club and summer home for working women. This gift is made in 
memory of Mr. Weir’s wife and daughter. 

It was while serving as chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of Cincinnati that Mr. Weir came to realize how much of city 
trouble came from the lack of adequate provision for the leisure 
time of our people. Mr. Weir wishes, while he is yet living, to see 
this play center developed so that he can know that for years to 
come many will be happier because of this center. 

The great strength of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America in its work has been the number of men and women 
who believe so thoroughly in the gospel of play that they have been 
willing to give their full strength to it. 

Many a tired mother or weary social worker in years to come, 
sitting on the bluff as Mr. Weir’s friends have sat with him in times 
past will watch the Miami River wind in and out and will gain a 
little greater vision of beauty and a little wider outlook on the world. 


“So long as there is a child in our land who toils in shop or 
tenement when he should be out at play, whose school is without a 
playground, and whose out-of-doors is bounded by the gutters of 
the public street, so long the masses will hate the classes; the police- 
man be to the boy an enemy instead of a friend; and the Republic 
has not had a square deal. To give the boy back his childhood is 
more than justice and common sense. It is sane govern- 
ment.”—Jacob A. Riis 
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A Day at Nottingham 


Suggestions for a Festival in Which All the Playgrounds of a City 
Can Take Part 


ConsTANCE D’Arcy MacKay 


Community Service 


‘The Shakespeare celebration and the recent Pilgrim Celebra- 
tion showed what could be done in unifying a whole city or town 
by having the songs, games, stories, plays, and ballads of the 
period seep through and through the life of a community. It is 
not necessary, however, to wait until such an occasion arises. It 
is possible to take any of the old and much loved themes which 
strike deep roots into our literature, and make them a source of 
inspiration, and delight. Take, for instance, the theme of Robin 
Hood, applicable for a festival of this sort because it has a genuine 
folk-appeal, and because it has a story which can be interwoven 
with folk-dances, songs, quaint old games and customs, and be- 
cause it appeals to children as well as to older boys and girls. 

A flexible festival outline can be made, called A Day at 
Nottingham. In this large groups of children can be used for a 
city production; or smaller groups for a township or village pro- 
duction. Such a festival might be in four parts, as suggested by 
the following outline. 


Tue Festivatc—A Day 1n NorrincGHAM 


The scene is supposed to be laid on the outskirts of Nottingham. 
1. 

At break of day a group of shepherds and haymakers pass to 
their work on the outskirts of Nottingham. Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men join them, and there is an interval of jollity. The fact 
that Robin Hood and his Merry Men are not robbers in the exact 
sense of the word, and that they are kind to all who are in distress 
is brought out by the way in which they give assistance and alms 
to people who are passing across the background on their way to 
Nottingham fair. Alan a Dale appears at the edge of the scene, 
and hunting horns sound in the distance. By gesture Alan a Dale 
summons the Merry Men to the hunt, and they go off joyously 
chanting the well-known song A-hunting we will go. The shepherds 
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and haymakers also go on their way. The stage is left deserted, 
and the scene ends. 
2. 

Nottingham Fair. Vendors enter and set up their stalls. Ped- 
dlers cry their wares. Milkmaids enter and dance, carrying small 
wooden pails. A group of wandering gypsies enter, and the folk 
of Nottingham bring them pots and skillets to mend. As the 
tinkers mend them, they sing the Tinkers’ Chorus from Robin 
Hood. Just as this chorus ends King Richard enters unexpected- 
ly, followed by some of his court. There is general interest and 
excitement. In the background a throne is quickly improvised for 
the King. He seats himself, with his court grouped about him, 
and a set of Morris dances is given in his honor. After these a 
brief court dance is given by the people of the court. Then the 
King goes on his way followed by the acclaiming village folk. 
The gypsies disappear. Last of all, the vendors take up their 
stalls and leave the scene, surrounded by a few shepherds and milk- 
maids. 

3. 

Twilight in Nottingham. The beautiful figure of Twilight 
enters in trailing misty robes, carrying a large silver crescent moon 
in her hand. From the direction of Sherwood forest come dancing 
elves and fairies. There are four distinct groups of these, and four 
distinct characteristic dances are given. Then Twilight leaves the 
scene, and the dancing fairies disappear in various directions. 

4. 

The Spirit of the Past appears in colorful robes and summons 
all the players in the festival, who straightway appear before her in 
a picturesque procession. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Such a festival as has been outlined is appro- 
priate for May Day or Midsummer Eve, or in- 
deed any day in spring, summer or autumn. Itt 
order to get full value from a festival of this kind plans for it 
should be made at least six or eight months in advance. It cannot 
be worked out in a hurry at the last moment. It can represent 
the work of all the playgrounds in a given city, or township. Or 
it can be even wider in scope than this and include playgrounds, 
schools, churches, settlements, athletic associations, libraries, and 


Preparing for 
the Festival 
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other community groups. Athletic Associations, for instance, will 
make use of the games of the period, including archery and pole 
vaulting. 

Authentic pictures and posters of the days of 
Robin Hood should be used wherever possible. 
Howard Pyle’s illustrations of Robin Hood offer 
excellent suggestions for these as do the pictures of Walter Crane. 
There might be a competition for the best original posters along 
this line. 


Pictures and 
Posters 


In every library there should be posters and 
pictures of Robin Hood, and a Robin Hood 
Book Shelf can be arranged. It would be rather 
jolly to have book ends made of two cardboard figures, one of 
these Friar Tuck, and the other Robin Hood. ‘The book shelf 
itself may contain all the variants of the Robin Hood story, as 
well as ballads of that time. Since we know that fairies danced 
in Sherwood forest and on the outskirts of Nottingham, it would 
be appropriate to use books of old English Fairy Tales in connec- 
tion with the Robin Hood story. Such a book shelf may well 
include the books mentioned in the Appendix, which may be ob- 
tained through Brentano’s. 

The songs of the period offer a wide field. 
Songs There is the fairy music from Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, by Mendelssohn. Old English 
“rounds” can be used as well as songs of an earlier period such as 
the Summer is a comin’ in, loud sings cuckoo. All of DeKoven’s 
Robin Hood music can be used to advantage, and it should be im- 
pressed on youthful singers that DeKoven was an American com- 
poser to whom we are indebted for translating the joyousness and 
beauty of Robin Hood’s time into music that can be appreciated 
by everyone. All these songs, both the ancient and modern ones, 
can be had on records which can be used on the playground and 
in the school room. 

To the storyteller in a library or playground the 
Storytelling Robin Hood festival offers splendid opportuni- 

ties. Nothing interests boys more keenly than 
stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Men. They can still hear 


him 


A Robin Hood 
Book Shelf 


“Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day.” 
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Young children can be held enthralled by the color and rhythm 
of the Robin Hood Ballads. Besides these there are several modern 
poems that the storyteller will want to use such as those quoted in 
the appended bookshelf list. Then there are fairy tales to be con- 
sidered. Tales, a collection of stories, will interest children of all 
ages. 

When it comes to folk dancing, all the old Eng- 
lish folk dances can be used, the more ancient 
the better. Fairy dances, also, can be devised. Does not the poet 
sing : 

‘Round the fairy grass rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day.” 


One act plays of the Robin Hood period also 
have their use. Besides the main festival, given 
in a large city park, there may be one act plays 
of the time of Robin Hood given in smaller parks. These plays 
in no way conflict with the main festival. They are merely tribu- 
tary to it. Naturally these plays will have special interest for boys. 
English fairy plays will interest girls and younger children. It may 
even be possible to give in some small park a program consisting 
of one Robin Hood play and one Fairy play. Material for such 
plays can be found in the bookshelf list. 


Folk Dancing 


One Act Plays 


TRAINING THE FESTIVAL PARTICIPANTS 


In training festival participants, the groups and the exits and 
entrances are most important. It is also important that there be 
variety in the planning of the scenes. 

For the first scene the oldest and tallest children should be wee. 
lf there is not a tall upstanding Robin Hood, then he must be 
borrowed for the occasion or some leader of a boys’ club or Boy 
Scout leader asked to volunteer. 

The first group to enter is the shepherd group. It would be 
ideal if just before this group enters park sheep, such as exist in 
some cities, could be used. The park shepherd could be wrapped 
in a long cloak, and carry a crook in his hand. The sheep, driven 
across the scene, will give a sylvan note to the whole festival. 
Immediately after this the shepherds enter, from left. Close on 
their heels come the haymakers with their scythes. All should give 
the appearance of walking as if they had some real work in view. 
Then on to the scene trip the milkmaids with foamy pails. While 
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4 DAY AT NOTTINGHAM 


the shepherds and haymakers drink from these wooden pails Robin 
Hood and his men come singing from background. 

When the dances begin there should be a group at one side 
of the stage right, and a group at left. The center space is left 
clear for the dancers. There is absolutely no group in background, 
but across the background, from time to time, people pass on their 
way to Nottingham. Each little group of these passers-by should 
be picturesque, and colorful, and mean something. There may 
be a mother with her children, the mother carrying a huge bundle, 
which Robin Hood volunteers to help her with, and carries a little 
way for her. There may be an old hobbling man to whom Will 
Scarlet gives alms. There may be two tattered boys to whom Friar 
Tuck gives bread. All this brings out the kindliness of Robin 
Hood and his men, and keeps the picture moving, and interesting. 

As soon as the shepherds have given their dance, the hay- 
makers give theirs. Then comes the summons to hunt, and Robin 
Hood’s men leave the scene, as do the haymakers and shepherds, 
in opposite directions. Here is where the players must go off 
briskly. Their exits should always be as interesting as their en- 
trances. 

When the vendors enter for the Nottingham scene their light, 
small stalls should be set up quite far to the left and right of the 
stage, so that they will not be in the way of the dancers, and the 
background will be left clear. The people of Nottingham should 
gather about the stalls while the dancing is going on, with a con- 
tinual pantomime of buying and selling. But they must not get 
in the way of the dancers. 

Variety must be given to the entrance of the dancers, and 
there must be plenty of space. Nothing so destroys the appearance 
of a festival picture as huddled dancing. See that all groups of 
players enter from different directions. If the milkmaids came 
from right, then the gypsies should enter from left. 

The King followed by his train, enters from background, and 
his people acclaim him from right and left, but do not cross in 
front of him, because this would obscure him from the audience, 
and spoil the picture of which he is the dominating feature. In 
other words, there should be what is technically known as “a fun- 
nell of interest.” The throne for the King is improvised in the 
center background, and should be raised two or three steps so 
that he can dominate the scene. The whole formation of the scene 
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now changes. The participants group themselves into a wide 
semicircle of which the King is the center. The dances take place 
in the center of this semicircle. The Morris Dancers enter simul- 
taneously from right and left. The Court dancers, when their turn 
comes, emerge from background. 


When all the revels are over the King leaves the scene in the 
direction of Nottingham, with all the people surging after him, not 
in any set design, but in a great group. The gypsies disappear 
into the background. The vendors take up their stalls and follow 
along toward Nottingham. Here is where bits of comedy can 
be used. The shepherds tease some of the departing vendors, push- 
ing them with their crooks, and dancing about them. A mischiev- 
ous milkmaid douses one of the teasing shepherds with a pail of milk. 
There must be real hilarity in this exit. In too many festivals 
the exits made by the players look mechanical. It adds greatly 
to the interest of any festival if the exits can be made spirited 
and real. 


For the third scene Twilight should come directly down from 
the background with her crescent moon held high in one hand, 
while with the other hand she beckons from Sherwood forest the 
first group of elves. Festival workers will find that children who 
are used to groups take a far greater interest in their group if it 
represents something definite, and if it has something definite to do. 
Therefore the first group of fairies may be the Fairies of the Dew. 
Their dance should be very simple and should faintly suggest that 
they are bringing dew to the flowers and ferns. This idea brings 
on the Fernseed Fairies, who dance with the Fairies of the Dew. 
Incidentally, the children taking part should be told how dew and 
twilight bring out the scent of flowers and ferns. After this dance 
the participants drift to the edge of the stage and Moths and 
Fireflies enter and give a dance through which the Glowworms 
move, holding their lights. This dance might fancifully suggest 
the Moths hovering about the Glowworms, attracted by their glim- 
mer, just as children know that Moths are always attracted by 
light. The grouping of these dances should be very informal. The 
whole stage can be filled with small groups. When the final dance 
is done the participants disappear in all directions. The stage is 
left vacant. The scene seems ended. Not a fairy of any kind is 
in sight. ‘Then two very tiny Fernseed Fairies who have apparently 
taken the wrong direction scamper out of the wood at right, hand 
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in hand, race across the stage and disappear at left. Now the 
scene has really ended. The festival worker will find that it is just 
such little touches as this of the two lost fairies that will delight an 
audience. 

For the fourth and last scene the Spirit of the Past should 
stand very near the audience in her gorgeous robes while the 
characters she summons should pass like a dream scene across the 
background to suitable march music. 

It is in processional scenes that the skill of the festival worker 
is taxed. The participants, unless carefully rehearsed before hand, 
will have a tendency to walk two and two. This tendency must be 
broken up at the very beginning by having them walk in some such 
formation as one, three, six and two to be followed by a formation 
in groups of two, one, four and two, and so on. There should be 
at least two feet between each of these groups of players, and at 
least six feet between each main group. That is, there should be 
six feet between the group of shepherds and the group of hay- 
makers. 


PLANNING THE FEstivAL CosTUMES 


The costumes of the time of Robin Hood are very easy to 
plan for. They can be copied from books mentioned in the book- 
shelf list in the Appendix. For boys they consist of cloaks and 
tunics, with long stockings running up to meet the tunics. The 
tunic, or as it was sometimes called, the tabard, is simply a straight 
piece of cloth with a hole cut for the head, the cloth caught to- 
gether loosely at the side and coming to the knee. These can 
quite literally be cut out by the dozen. The cloaks are shaped just 
as everyday capes are shaped. They come to the ankle. The caps 
of the period were made pointed like a fool’s cap, the peak pulled 
down on one side. Round caps were also worn. The material for 
these costumes may be canton flannel, cotton rep, and for shepherds 
or peasants, burlap. 

The girls’ dresses consist of brown skirts, ankle lengths or 
shorter, white linen blouses with short sleeves, and peasant bodices 
with straps over the shoulder. Nothing could be simpler. Mater- 
ials used for these can be muslin, cheesecloth, voile, canton flannel 
and cotton crepe. 

The boy elves wear suits similar to union suits, with tall 
peaked fairy caps; and the girl fairies three-piece costumes con- 
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sisting of waists, bloomers, and a scant tunic falling from neck to 
knee. It must be understood that the children playing the fairies 
are very little children. The tunics of the fairies are cut unevenly, 
never hemmed. ‘The haymakers wear tan colored smocks. The 
shepherds wear brown and maroon tunics, with sheep skins slung 
from the shoulders. Robin Hood and his Merry Men wear the only 
green suits in the whole festival. The milkmaids wear peasant 
dresses of pale blue and old rose. 

The folk-dancers wear variegated colors, bright red and white, 
vellow and vivid blue. The King and his court should be in dif- 
ferent tones of purple, violet, orchid and lavendar. The King 
himself may be in purple and gold. The figure of Twilight is in 
grey, lavendar and silver, with trailing robes and angel sleeves. 
Her hair is unbound. 

The Fernseed Fairies are little boys in dark green suits, each 
with a fern stuck in his green elfin cap. The Fairies of the Dew 
wear grey, glinting with crystal beads. None of the fairies should 
wear wings. Wings, as made by mortals, look too stiff and un- 
fairy like. Instead, they should have a yard or two of grey mos- 
quito bar caught to their shoulders, and fastened to their wrists 
with a very narrow grey strip. Thus, when they raise their arms, 
the grey mosquito bar will float like the most fairy-like of wings. 
It must not be hemmed. 

The Glowworms wear dark brown, and should carry flash- 
lights over which a bit of orange tissue paper is wound. The 
Fireflies are in yellow and silver. Both Fireflies and Glowworms 
should be boys if possible. The Moths wear grey cheesecloth, and 
have grey wings ornamented outside with gorgeous colors, disks 
of orange on vivid blue, royal purple with disks of blue and white 
etc. These will look very beautiful when the arms are raised, show- 
ing the full design. 

The Spirit of the Past has rich robes of wine color and old 
gold. She carries a golden staff with which to summon the players. 

The gypsies wear tawny yellow, deep blue, and apricot red. 
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Appendix 


A Robin Hood Bookshelf 
The ae ae Pewnnre by Andrew Lang. Published by Longmans Green & 


o. 

Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood by Gilbert Henry. Published 
by ee (This volume has sixteen illustrations in color by Walter 

rane 

Robin Hood by _ aa Pyle, with illustrations by the author. Published by 
$3.30, Scribner Sons. (This book contains wonderful costume studies.) 
3.50. 

*English History Told by English Poets compiled by Katherine Lee Bates. 
Published by the MacMillan Co. $.60. This volume contains King 
Richard in Sherwood Forest from Tennyson’s The Foresters. Also an 
old ballad How Robin Hood Rescued the Widow's Three Sons. 

*Heroes Every Child Should Know by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Published 
by Doubleday Page & Co. Contains The Ballad of Robin Hood and the 
Sheriff, as well as a chapter on Robin Hood and one on Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, 

Life in the Greenwood edited by Marion Florence Lansing. Published by 
Ginn & Company. (This volume contains excellent story telling material 
for little children.) $.64. 

*Robin Hood by Lucy Fitch Perkins in the Dandelion Classics series, pub- 
lished by Stokes. This volume is also suited to little children and for 
story telling. It contains some of the adventures of Robin Hood told in 
ballad form. 

The Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes. Published by Stokes. (In Volume 
One of this collection will be found A Song of Sherwood.) $2.75 
The Book of Elizabethan Verse contains the poem Robin Hood’s Dirge; and 
Percy’s Reliques found in most libraries, contains many of the old bal- 

lads. Published by Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 

Jacob’s Old English Fairy Tales contains much of the fairy lore of the Robin 
Hood Period. 

Suggestions for arranging festival stages can be found in Festival Produc- 
ing in Parks and Playgrounds, published by The Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Festivals and Plays ‘by Percival Chubb. Published by Harper. (This book 
is valuable for its suggestions of medieval English music given in the 
Music Bibliography.) $2.00. 

The Guild of Play Book of Festival and Dance by Grace T. Kimmins. 
Published by Curwen. (This book contains descriptions and dance music 
for old English dances, also includes pictures of costumes, etc.) 

Bold Robin Hood—A Pageant Scene that can be used out-of-doors, can be 
found in A Pageant of History by Walter Ben Hare in the section en- 
eee Medieval England. Published by Walter H. Baker & Co., Boston, 

ass. 

The Bankside Costume Book by Melicent Stone, published by Sallfield. Can 
be found in most libraries. (Excellent book for fairy costumes. Gives 
suggestions for cutting them, and has line drawings that make the ideas 
clear. Gives directions for making weapons, crowns, etc.) 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs by C. D. Mackay. Published by Hoit. 
(Gives pictures of the Robin Hood period and tells how to make cos- 
tumes. Has line drawings of Robin Hood, Maid Marian and the peasants 
and court people of the period.) $1.75. 

The Robin Hood May Day material from suggestions for an old English 
May Day can be had in mimeographed form from Community Service 


* Out of print but may be found in some librarics. 
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(Incorporated) One Madison Avenue, New York City. Price, $.10. 
This material will prove invaluable to teachers. 

For plays dealing with Robin Hood which can be given in a small way as 
tributaries to the main festival, in various parks and playgrounds, the 
following books offer material: Robin Hood by Amice MacDonnell, 
in her Historical Plays for Children, First Series. This book can be 
found in most libraries and the play is one of the most charming and 
authentic on that subject. For older boys and girls brief scenes from 
Sherwood by Alfred Noyes, and The Foresters by Alfred Tennyson 
may be used. There is also a Robin Hood play for children in Eight 
Plays for the School by F. H. Harris, to be found in most libraries. 
A folk play of the Robin Hood period in which there are but three 
characters, a youth, a girl, and an old woman, can be found in 4 Brew» 
ing of Brains from The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays by 
C. D. Mackay. Published by Holt. This can be found in most libraries, 
and is suitable for eighth grade children though often given by adults. 

Descriptions of the sports and pastimes of the Robin Hood period can be 
found on pages 179 and 210 of The English in the Middle Ages by 
Frederick J. Hodgetts. (This book cannot be found in all libraries.) 

Articles on Robin Hood in the encyclopedia are a mine of information as 
to folk dances, and customs. 


List of Publishers 


Longmans, Green and Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
F. A. Stokes Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Doubleday Page and Company, Garden City, New York 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Small, Maynard and Company, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Harper and Brothers, 425 Pearl Street, New York City. 

J. Curwen Son, Ltd., 24 Beacon Street, W., London, England. 
Walter H. Baker and Company, 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


The City Plan and Living and 
Working Conditions 


Open spaces mean almost as much to business as they do to the 
home, and to the latter they are vital. From the court that admits 
light for the lowest floor of a business building to the market place, 
from the yard where clothes may be hung out to dry, where small 
children can stay in safety, where their elders, when so inclined, can 
do a little gardening, to the neighborhood playground and the large 
parks, each of these open spaces has a utilitarian value already 
recognized by our courts. 


Joun Invper, National Conference on City Planning 
Manager Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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A Hallowe'en Celebration 


How Port Huron, Michigan, provided good wholesome 
Hallowe’en fun for the children of the city and did away with the 
boisterous celebration of the young people which in past years had 
done so much damage, is told by H. D. Schubert, community music 
organizer of Community Service in Port Huron. 

The community Hallowe’en celebration which is now known 
as the first annual celebration, was a huge success. We had only 
three weeks in which to make arrangements and it was necessary 
to secure the cooperation of the social organizations and local 
groups. They all saw the value of having a program which would 
afford a great deal of fun for old and young and provide a new and 
different channel for the energies of the younger people. The 
organizations cooperating with the community council were as fol- 
lows: Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Boy Scouts. The Mayor, Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, Police Department and the Times 
Herald offered valuable assistance in making this first Hallowe’en 
celebration an unqualified success. 

The merchants gave eight prizes which were distributed to the 
persons appearing in the prettiest or most grotesque costumes. The 
Paige Overland Company donated a large truck which, beautifully 
decorated, served as a stand for the committee of judges which was 
headed by the Mayor. A platform fifteen by twenty feet was erected 
for the vaudeville performance and band concert, the lumber being 
donated by a local lumber company, while the labor was given by 
a contracting firm. The extra lighting of the street with incan- 
descent bulbs and four strong search lights was arranged free of 
charge by the Detroit Edison Company. The Grand Trunk Car- 
men’s band of 32 pieces played without remuneration. 

The program for the community fete began with a parade start- 
ing at 8 o’clock sharp. Three hundred red lights had been dis- 
tributed along the line of march by the illumination committee. The 
music was furnished by the Port Huron City Band, Grand Trunk 
Carmen’s Band and impromptu clown bands. The City band 
headed the first division while the Carmen’s Band lead the Junior 
Division made up of boys and girls under sixteen years of age. 

The program which followed the parade included a snake dance, 
comic acrobatic acts and band concert, block dancing, master games, 
a bonfire and several impromptu numbers. A committee with the 
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cooperation of twenty girls sold 4000 bags of confetti and three 
gross of tin horns. The revenue from the sale of these articles 
was used to help defray the expenses which was in part met by 
voluntary contributions. 

Great stress was placed on the program for children under six- 
teen years of age and that part of the celebration was closed at 
10:30. At that hour children were asked to go home, announce- 
ment of this having been made previously through the local press. 
They were given fifteen minutes to disperse and at the end of that 
time the whistle of the Water Works building was blown and a 
bell at the hose house rung as a signal. 

The following letters came from the Chief of Police and the 
Traffic Officer : 


“I think everything in connection with the Community Hal- 
lowe’en celebration Saturday night was fine. There was no dam- 
age done during the evening’s program, nor after the end. Every- 
thing was fine and the doings attracted everyone’s attention until it 
was late and then they went home. The entire program was a 
success.” 

(Signed) Gro. C. CHAMBERS, 
Chief of Police 


“The Hallowe’en celebration was something new to Port Huron 
and I have never seen anything better for the celebrating of this 
holiday. From what I understand not a dollar’s worth of property 
was destroyed. Let us hope that we have a similar celebration 
next year.” 

(Signed) Tuomas HastIncs, 
Traffic Officer 


‘Twenty million people in the United States daily attend motion 
picture shows, according to the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ‘These persons pay four million dollars at the box offices of 
18,000 theaters. This means that nearly one-fifth of the men, 
women, and children of the United States are “movie fans.” 

There can be no doubt as to the fundamental craving for 
recreation and amusement on the part of the great majority of the 
American people. 
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Thanksgiving Suggestions 


Experience has proved that the most useful and practical 
Thanksgiving Program usually consists of recitations, songs and a 
one-act play or perhaps two one-act plays, one by children, the 
other by adults. If, however, a Festival or a Full Evening Play 
is given the recitations and songs are not necessary. 


A Few SuGGESTIONS FOR RECITATIONS 


The Landing of the Pilgrims by Felicia Hemans to be found 
in any collection of her poems and in most school books 

Portions of Oh Pioneers! by Walt Whitman to be found in 
most libraries 

Selections from the Courtship of Miles Standish by Longfellow 
to be found in most libraries. 

Good recitations, both for individual children and for clldren 
in groups can be found in Harvest Time by Alice C. D. Riley, pub- 
lished by the John Church Co., 39 West 32nd Street, New York 
City, price 25c. This book will be a boon to any teacher, and is 
good for both country and city schools. Poems in current maga- 
zines often make very good recitations. Children should be en- 
couraged to hunt out such poems and bring them in for general 
discussion; a selection can be made. 

Holiday Selections by Sara Sigourney Rice. Contains severa! 
selections suitable for Thanksgiving Programs. Published by The 
Penn Publishing Company, 429 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 40c, paper; 75c, cloth 

Werner's Thanksgiving Celebrations includes recitations, dia- 
logues, entertainments, songs and pantomimes obtained from E. S. 
Werner, 11 East 14th Street, New York. Price 60c, paper; $1.00 
cloth 


A Series or TasteEaAuX May Form AN INTERESTING NUMBER OF 
THE PROGRAM 


The Pilgrim captive in the market place in Boston, England 
The Pilgrims in Holland. At Leyden. Embarking from 
Delft Haven 
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SERIES OF TABLEAUX 


The departure from Southampton, England. (Here the Eng- 
lish Merry Makers who were not Pilgrims had their Morris Dances) 

Indian Life; war dance; moon dance; Indian maidens 

The treaty with Massosoit 

A tea party of Ye Olde Tyme (1670) 


To these may be added the Pilgrims’ Farewell; the Courtship 
of Miles Standish; the Wedding of Priscilla Mullins; the arrival 
of Squanto in Plymouth colony. The Perry Pictures will be an 
aid in staging tableaux. Send for illustrated catalogue of Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 

An interesting collection of Pilgrim colored post cards may be 
obtained from A. $. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 


CosTUMES 

It might be well to remind those who are taking part in the 
program that Camp Fire Girl and Boy Scout costumes can always 
be adapted to Indian costumes; and that gymnasium bloomers and 
long cloaks and tall hats will make Pilgrim costumes for boys; 
while plain, dark-colored dresses with white kerchiefs, cuffs, aprons 
and caps make Pilgrim costumes for girls. 

The Service Bureau of the Denison Manufacturing Company 
is prepared to furnish plans for making paper costumes. They 
have costumed many large Pilgrim Pageants in the past year. New 
York address—Sth Avenue and 26th St. 


Music 


Songs and Instrumental Selections for Thanksgiving 

Mayflower Morning by Myrtle Strode-Jackson, published by 
Boosey & Company, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. Price 60c. 

America the Beautiful by Katherine Lee Bates, excellent for 
community singing 

A Mighty Fortress is Our God, Martin Luther’s hymn 

Old English Ditties, Chappel-Harnes, Inc. 41 East 34th Street, 
price, $3.50 

Indian songs will be found in Indian Games and Dances with 
Native Songs by Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston, Mass., for $2.00 

For instrumental music see New England Idylls by Edward 
MacDowell, price $1.25. Woodland Sketches from an Indian 
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FESTIVALS AND PLAYS FOR JUNIORS 


Lodge by Edward MacDowell, price $1.25, both published by G. 
Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York City. 


FESTIVALS AND PLAYs FOR JUNIORS 


The Courtship of Miles Standish by Fanny Comstock, eight 
boys, three girls and extras. Fourteen years and older. Plays 
thirty minutes. Simple set. Pilgrim costumes. Can be had from 
the Drama League Book Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York 
City for 20c, postage 4c 

Finding the Mayflowers by Blanche Proctor Fisher. A one-act 
play. 7 girls, or if the prologue is included 8 girls and 1 boy. 
Age 8 to 14 years. Plays 25 minutes. Scene: interior of a Pilgrim 
home. The play concerns the hunt for the first mayflower, and has 
a surprise ending. There is considerable humor in the play. Ex- 
cellent for a cast of all girls. Published by Walter H. Baker and 
Company, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. Price 25c, no royalty 

The First Thanksgiving Dinner by Marjorie Benton Cook. 
ne act play. Could be arranged so that it could be given indoors 
or outdoors, but preferably indoors. 7 boys and 8 girls of 12 to 
14 years of age. Plays 35 minutes. Can be ordered from the 
Drama League Book Shop, price 25c. Postage 4c 

Harvest Festival by Mari Ruef Hofer. This Festival is valu- 
able for using large groups of young people from primary to eighth 
grade. A strong autumnal and harvest note runs through it all. 
There are many picturesque dances and descriptions of full costum- 
ing are included as well as music, stage settings. This festival is 
too large for the average small stage and should be given on the 
floor of a hall. In mild climates a beautiful out-of-door performance 
could be arranged. Published by the Clayton F. Summy Company, 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. Price $.75 

Harvest Time by Alice C. D. Riley. This is a harvest festival 
in which large numbers of children can be used in songs, recitations 
and dances. Its quality is unusually good. For its adequate produc- 
tion it should have the floor of a hall, as it will not act well on a 
small stage. In mild climates it would be possible to give it out-of- 
doors. A sense of nature runs throughout the festival in the leaves, 
winds, seeds, autumn flowers and songs of the harvest. Published by 
the John Church Co., 39 West 32nd St., New York City, at 25c 
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Hiawatha by Florence Holbrook is suitable for use, and has 
been used at Thanksgiving because corn dances and allusions to the 
harvest may play a part in it. It has nine boys, three girls and 
extras—as many young people as desired. It is suitable for twelve 
to fourteen years and older. It may be obtained from the Drama 
League Book Shop, price 40c, postage 4c 

In the Good Old Days by Nora Archibald Smith from Plays, 
Pantomimes and Tableaux for Children. This is a one act play with 
four scenes, for which one interior scene can be used throughout. 
It has prologues spoken by Father Time and his Hour Glass. It 
might almost be called a short play in four acts for children. 2 
girls and 5 boys. Ages run from 11 to 15 years. Plays about one 
hour. Concerns the adventures of two children of today who craw! 
through ancient fireplace into Yesterday, and find themselves in stern 
Pilgrim times. The pleasures children have today in comparison 
with Pilgrim days are interestingly and amusingly shown. Excel- 
lent authentic dialogue and humorous situations. A very fine play 
for children. May be obtained from The Drama League Book 
Shop, price $2.00 net. Postage 12c. No royalty 

A Little Pilgrim’s Progress, by C. D. Mackay, from The House 
of the Heart and other plays for children. One act play. Setting, 
a Pilgrim interior. 8 boys, 4 girls, in ages ranging from 8 to 13 
years. This is a morality play, after the manner of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grims’ Progress. A little Pilgrim at Dame Decision’s Inn meets 
with False Pride, Honesty, Steadfastness. Authentic dialogue. Can 
be obtained from The Drama League Book Shop, price $1.25, 
postage 10c, no royalty 

The Pilgrim Interlude, from Patriotic Plays and Pageants, 
by C. D. Mackay. This is an outdoor play in one act. Ten boys 
and three girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 years. Pilgrim and 
Indian costumes. The play contains an Indian solo dance. It 
relates the story of how Priscilla Mullins taught a little Indian girl 
to spin. Dialogue and costumes authentic. Easy to produce. May 
be obtained from The Drama League Book Shop, New York City, 
price $1.40, postage 10c, no royalty 


Piays, PAGEANTS AND FESTIVALS FOR ADULTS. 


The Coming of the Mayflower, by Rosamond Kimball. This 
is an indoor pageant with six episodes, interestingly connected. In 
order to give it effectively it needs at least 40 female and 30 male 
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characters. Full description of dances and costumes. Charming 
songs interspersed through pageant. A simple background of cur- 
tains can be used throughout if desired. This pageant would be easy 
and inexpensive to produce. Especially adaptable for Church and 
School Program. Published by the Interchurch World Movement, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York City, price 50c 

The Courtship of Miles Standish by Eugene W. Presby. A 
play in one act dramatizing the Longfellow story. It has two male 
and two female characters. The scene is a Pilgrim interior. Pil- 
grim costumes. Easy to give. Plays 25 minutes. Published by 
Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City at 30c., no 
royalty 

Faith of Our Fathers, a Pilgrim Pageant by Annie Russell 
Marble. Cast consists of 47 men, 18 women and 19 children with as 
many extras as desired. Pageant in two parts, 8 episodes. The first 
part deals with the Pilgrims—brings out clearly the signing of the 
Mayflower compact and also contains a scene of the first Thanks- 
giving. ‘This episode alone would form a splendid number on a 
Thanksgiving Program. The second part of the pageant deals with 
the Faith of Our Fathers in modern times. This pageant can be 
had from Community Service (Incorporated), price 25c 

Festival of the Harvest Moon, by Sue Ann Wilson. 17 
principals 15 or more groups, 5 episodes. A 20th Century folk 
festival combining recreation and pageantry. The Harvest Moon is 
a festival of frolic and fun containing a Thanksgiving Episode of 
great beauty and dignity. This one episode might form an interest- 
ing number on a general program. Can be obtained from the 
Woman’s Press, price 50c 

The Life of the Corn, an Indian drama in 5 dances, with au- 
thentic Indian music and choruses. Can be found in Indian Games 
ond Dances with Native Songs by Alice C. Fletcher. This superb 
bit of Indian pantomime, which is essentially a drama for outdoor 
production, is that of the Omaha tribe, but the corn dance and cere- 
monial were used by all North American Indians. It is rich in color 
and dramatic effect, with Indian and symbolic costumes which are 
indicated in the text. At least 50 young people from 12 to 20 years 
of age can take part in it. As many more as are desired can par- 
ticipate. ‘There must be seven special “dance leaders” who are 
skilled in dancing and pantomime. There should be an accompany- 
ing chorus of at least 25 voices. Words, music and full description 
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of each dance are given. Published by C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass., price $2.00, no royalty 


Merry Mount, by William O. Bates. Drama League Prize play. 
Published in The Drama for September, 1920. A comedy of New 
England beginnings in three acts. One interior and two exterior 
scenes. 9 men and 2 women. As many supernumeraries as desired. 
The play shows the wooing of Damaris White by the picturesque 
outlaw of Merry Mount, Thomas Morgan; the capture of Morton 
and his people at the historic revels of the Maypole of Merry Mount 
and his final pardon and release. Interesting, spirited play, with 
much humor, quick action and bright dialogue. % The Drama 
League, Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price 25c, postage 4c 


The Pilgrim and the Book, by Percy MacKaye. A dramatic 
service for churches, complete with music and directions for simple 
costumes and singing. 19 speaking characters, male. As many 
supernumeraries as desired, men, women and children. This beauti- 
ful and impressive service is practical for any church, large and 
small. It can be produced without royalty and has already had very 
wide use throughout the churches of the country. Published by the 
American Bible Society, the Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. Price 
25c 

A Rose O’Plymouth Town, by Beulah Marie Dix and Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland. A play in four acts, 4 male and 4 female 
characters. ‘Two scene settings; one a Pilgrim interior, the other a 
wood in Plymouth; or it can be given in one interior scene if de- 
sired. Plays two hours. Has had professional production and very 
wide use. A charming, poetic and highly interesting play, absolute- 
ly authentic. Filled with dramatic suspenses. It tells the story of 
Rose de La Noye, a Pilgrim of French descent, who plays havoc 
with the hearts of men; and who comes near marrying the wrong 
man through a lovers’ misunderstanding. Pilgrim costumes. There 
is a royalty of ten dollars for performances by amateurs; but the 
play is well worth it. Full directions for costuming and staging. 
Can be obtained from Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New 
York City, price 60c 

Standish of Standish, by Annie Russell Marble. A dramatiza- 
tion of Jane G. Austin’s novel of that name. The play is in three 
acts and six scenes, with one interior used throughout. 5 female and 
5 male characters. The play tells the romance of Priscilla, John 
Alden, and Miles Standish. There is a secondary love story; and 
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a good deal of interest is developed by the comedy character of De- 
sire Minter. The play is authentic; and the dialogue lifelike and 
full of quaint turns of speech. Full descriptions of scene setting and 
action. Can be obtained from The Drama League Book Shop, 29 
West 47th Street, New York City, price $1.25 cloth, postage 10c, 
35c, paper, postage 4c 


Thoughts from Robert Woods, John Elliott and 
other Community Leaders Who Partici- 
pated in the Discussion of Com- 
munity Programs at the 
Milwaukee National 
Conference* 


What is the structure of a given community organization? 

Where does the financial support come from? 

The ultimate test of community work is the building up of the 
individuals in the community and the community as a whole, the 
building of democracy. 

The extent to which we have been able to make the structure 
democratic and to secure a general participation in financial support 
is in part a test of the present stage of advancement in a given work 
in a locality. 

How far are the community leaders able to stand as prophets 
interpreting their ideas to the people of the community so that 
they are really representatives of their communities commissioned 
by the community to act for it in thinking and studying and working 
for democratic ideals? 

The test of community progress is the adaptation of the com- 
munity program to the particular neighborhood affected. There 
can be no abstract program which is apart from the individual 
community affected. A program which may be ideal for one 
community may be very bad for another. A community program 
which is working out democracy for a city in the Philippines may 
be far too advanced for a Chinese community and far too con- 
servative for a California community. 

The measure of the value of community work is not the degree 


™ a Conference of Social Work, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22- 
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of efficiency on the part of paid workers in doing things for the 
community but the extent to which volunteer leaders for community 
work have been developed and participation secured which will 
ultimately enable the community itself to climb to higher and higher 
levels of community achievement. 

Sometimes there is a direct conflict in community work between 
immediate efficiency and training for participation. One test for 
community work is the absence of hatred. Community workers 
must be fighters but hatred does not help in the solution of prob- 
lems. No one group or agency is in position to dictate to other 
groups or agencies as to the methods to be followed in obtaining 
the greatest degree of success in community or in human better- 
ment. As this view point becomes more common progress will 
be more rapid. 

A question which community workers should constantly be 
asking themselves is where does the authority reside. A willing- 
ness to leave the final authority with the people themselves is essen- 
tial in community building which aims at democracy. 

One test of the growth in a community worker is whether 
he now has sympathy which he did not have a year ago. Does 
each year mean a new growth in power and sympathy? 

No real community worker allows himself to become “a tank 
for storing up gall and bitterness.” Have you as a community 
worker made intellectual progress with the development of your 
job? There is something wrong with community work that does 
not mean a growth from year to year for the worker. 

The community leader must be an architect in ideas. One 
test of a neighborhood worker is what he can see in people as 
they go by. As the sculptor sees the statue in the marble, can the 
community worker see the possibilities in the people as they are 
all about him,—not what they are now but what they can become? 
In the same way can he see the possibilities in his neighborhood? 
Not merely what it is but what it may become? 

Community workers must not try to buy democracy with de- 
based coin. The road to democracy is a long hard road and there 
is no easy way to reach the goal. A strong community center is 
a kind of gossip factory. There is a wonderful power in the world 
through friendly gossip. 

Some communities are organized by giving the people a chance 
10 grumble, by organizing the grumblers to get the things about 
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COOPERATION IN VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA 


which they are grumbling changed. Community workers ought to 
help in providing a kind of cement for holding the attempts at 
democracy and the attempts at social organization together. 

The census figures of 1920 are being put together by neighbor- 
hoods as well as by cities. This may give neighborhood workers 
an opportunity to study their needs in a way heretofore impossible. 

In all community work there is great danger in numerical 
measurements. A politician recently reported it was no longer 
possible to measure the strength of political movements by the 
number of people who could be gotten out to meetings. The poli- 
ticians now were compelled to go to the people. In the same way 
the community workers must go outside the community center. 

It is essential that the modern community movement should 
keep itself free from sectarianism of every form. Local community 
centers are really universities for training through doing. 

We should constantly study standards of measurements ap- 
plied to other fields to see if any of them are applicable to the 
community field. 

How far have movements started by community leaders been 
taken over by the various groups, whether committees or inde- 
pendent societies, so that they are now carried without any outside 
leadership ? 

Community workers ought to read Plato’s Republic once a 
year. In no field of effort is it so essential that the goal should be 
so constantly kept in mind. Many people are satisfied because they 
are moving but do not know where they are going. 

Many persons would rather suffer pain than think. Thinking 
is essential in community progress. 


Community Wide Cooperation in 
Vallejo, California 


Vallejo’s spring fete was an example of rather unusual coopera- 
tion in community effort. 

The ball park was lent by the local management. 

Decorations—ferns and small evergreen trees—were gathered 
in Green Fall by a party of men and women and were brought in on 
trucks loaned by the Draymen’s Association. 
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Three lumber yards lent lumber for the floor, 40 feet by 60 feet, 
used for the pageant and for dancing. 

The Carpenters’ Union gave their services in laying the floor. 

The Vallejo Electric Light Company gave the electricity. 

The electricians of the Mare Island Military Station did the 
wiring free of charge. 

Tents, benches, chairs, tables, bunting, were provided by Mare 
Island, the Y. W. C. A., the Salvation Army and the management 
of the Airdome. 

The costumes for the pageant were made out of materials 
donated by the department stores by women who volunteered their 
services. 

Dinner was served by members of the Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Union. 

The materials for the dinner were donated by merchants. 

Musicians gave their services to play for the pageant and for 
dancing. 

The Mayor officially opened the fete and short talks on com- 
munity cooperation were given by the Commandant of Mare Island 
and by the Colonel-Commandant of Benicia Arsenal. 


Moral Equivalents for Drink” 


The pessimist view of prohibition is founded on the theory 
that there is an inherent craving in normal human nature for some 
form of intoxicant. 

Without giving serious weight to this theory, it is worth while, 
in recognizing the attractions of alcoholic beverages as stimulant 
or anodyne, to consider whether there are not wholesome equiva- 
lents. The search for a substitute for the saloon, the so-called 
“poor man’s club,” was never successful because it did not supply 
what the drinker of alcohol got from liquor, which was in general 
a heightened sensation of life or a relief from depression. 

This was obtained temporarily and often at an inordinate price. 
It was obtained by poisoning the physical system in some degree 
and sometimes by poisoning the whole moral nature. 

It would be a very dark view of human life which should con- 


*A Courtesy of Chicago Tribune, August 29th 
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tend that this process is necessary. The late William James once 
wrote a suggestive essay on “the moral equivalent of war.” It 
began not by denying but by conceding the moral values of war 
and its influence in stimulating the highest qualities of character, 
courage, unselfishness; it pointed out to pacifists that they 
would get nowhere by denying these facts. The way to deal with 
this aspect of war, said James, is to supply a moral equivalent for 
the heroic appeal of war. The high soul craves adventure, danger 
and even self-sacrifice; but these may be found in the constructive 
activities of mankind, the life of the fisherman, the lumberjack, 
the miner. Celebrate these and you will help to turn powerful and 
profound human impulses into channels more conducive to happi- 
ness and progress than war. 

There is an analogy in the war to end the 
evil of alcoholism. There are moral equiv- 
alents of intoxication, forms of excitement 
which do not come from toxic effects nor result in poisoning. The 
most obvious of these, it seems to us, is athletics. There is a stim- 
ulation of the faculties which comes from exercises ranging from 
the mild glow of a brisk walk—sovereign cure of the “blues”—to 
the exhilaration of any competitive sport. 

We think of ourselves as a nation of sport lovers and we are. 
But too many of us take our sport vicariously, in the grand stand 
at a baseball or football game, or in a plush seat on the 8:14 reading 
the sporting page. More Englishmen than Americans actually 
play games, and it shows in the physique of young England. There 
ought to be a national effort to increase the playing of games and 
the taking of physical exercise, perhaps something equivalent to 
the German turnverein movement which was born of German 
patriotism and produced wonderful results for German bodily 
health. It is significant that Germany has just enacted a universal 
compulsory physical training law, to which the French object as 
a covert method of producing an army. But if that is an undesir- 
able possibility from the sensitive French viewpoint, it has no 
bearing on our needs. 

The mobilization in 1917 showed a discreditable proportion of 
physical defects in American youth and young manhood. A general 
habit or custom of physical exercises would clear much of this 
away. But what we are concerned with in this discussion is moral 
equivalents of intoxication, and especially exercise as a means of 


Athletics the 
Most Obvious 
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wholesale exhilaration and a general addition to the joy of living. 
Exercise, sports and activities allied to them, 
such as driving your own car, have also this 
advantage as enemies of intemperance: You 
can't drink much and do justice to any sport. You can’t afford to 
drink when you are driving a car.. Exercise demands efficiency 
and alcohol does not produce efficiency. Automobiling has become 
one of the most general forms of out-of-door recreation, but it 
isn't compatible with intoxication. 

Prohibition has already produced substantial economic and 
social benefits, and not the least of these, we believe, is the forcing 
of men to turn to better forms of recreation and relaxation. We 
should like to see our people turning to exercise and sports on the 
widest scale. We think our schools, colleges and universities ought 
to take the lead in this direction even more than they do. College 
sport is not so democratic as it ought to be. In this connection, 
we are glad to say that the University of Illinois is in the lead, 
and under the broad policy of Mr. Huff, the director of athletics, 
is still going forward to wider results. To get every student into 
the habit of exercise is to make a tremendous contribution not 
only to their mental efficiency and moral fiber but to create a social 
influence which will affect all our people in a profoundly beneficent 
and constructive way. 

Adult Americans need to learn how to play. Play is recre- 
ative. If our object is efficiency, it will make us a more efficient 
people. But if we have larger aims than are included in that of 
efficiency, if we have a higher and richer conception of the possi- 
bilities of life in this world, play becomes even more essential to 
their fulfillment. We are determined to eliminate the evils of 
alcohol, in spite of the claims of mankind, sung by poets and 
recognized by philosophers, to its moments of exhilaration and 
of release from harsh realities. Let us at the same time make 
an effort to increase our capacity for enjoyment by methods that 
are truly recreative. Exercise, sports, the ideal of mens sana in 
corpore sano, will give us a sounder basis of happiness. 


Exercise De- 
mands Efficiency 


National Physical Training 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot recently prepared for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce a statement of what he regards as the most 
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urgent needs of American education. It is significant that to his 
mind a better program of physical training is the matter of first im- 
portance. A part of his statement as published in the February issue 
of the Nation’s Business is as follows 

The first step in the improvement of the American schools is 
the introduction of universal physical training for both boys and 
girls from six to eighteen years of age. The program should be 
comprehensive and flexible, so that the needs of different types of 
children and different individual pupils can be met. It should 
include the means of remedying defects and malformations as well 
as of developing normal bodies. It should include exercises which 
might be fairly called drills, but many more which would properly be 
called games or sports. Except in extreme weather most of the 
exercises should be conducted in the open air. Carriage, posture, 
gait, rhythmical movements, and team-play should be covered. With 
the introduction of universal physical training should go the uni- 
versal employment of physicians and nurses for incessant diagnostic 
and preventive work in schools of every description. 

The faithful and intelligent administration of a sound program 
of physical training in all American schools, public and private, 
elementary and secondary, is so intensely a national as distinguished 
from a local interest, that the program should be prescribed by the 
national Bureau of Education, or some analogous bureau or com- 
mission; and the execution of the program should be incessantly 
supervised by inspectors appointed and paid by the national gov- 
ernment.—From the Elementary School Journal, June, 1921 


Some Rural Community Programs—I 


Interest in rural life is steadily increasing. What can be done 
to enrich the social, recreational, and civic life of people living in 
rural districts is a question which carries universal appeal. 

Some exceedingly suggestive outlines for community programs 
are offered by Miss Helen Rand of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. They are briefly stated as follows: 


A. Forum Discussions 


Forum discussions offer a method of gathering, sorting, ar- 
ranging, and developing the best ideas in the community. They 
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bring the best thoughts of all the people together. Their aim 
is to find out what to do. They point toward action; they should 
result in action. 
Some general rules to be kept in mind in developing forum 
discussion are as follows: 
1. Be sure that it is a real point which is béing discussed. 
2. The leader is most successful when he needs to talk 
least. 
3. The meeting is most successful when most people talk. 
4. The speeches are most successful when they are short- 
est. 
5. The discussion is most successful when there are dif- 
ferent points of view. 
6. The chief aim is not to argue, but to find out what 
to do and how to do it. 
Forum discussions probably more often than 
iam Saute not are a part of a larger program which of 
course can be of any character that fits the in- 
terests of the community. There will, however, very likely always 
be music and there are enough ways of helping the audience to 
know the words so that it never ought to be necessary to sing 
the one or two songs that everyone knows. One way is to print or 
write the words on a large paper chart which can be hung up 
or held by two people. Sometimes it is not an impossible task 
to typewrite the words for one or two songs. If the meeting is 
held in a hall where the words can be thrown on a screen there 
is a great gain. Good song sheets may now be secured at little 
expense. 
It is not an impossible thing for many towns 
to undertake moving picture forums on their 
own initiative. The moving pictures take the 
place of the lectures; they furnish the general theme of the dis- 
cussion. After the pictures are shown someone should lead in a 
discussion of the principles involved and their application to local 
needs. For instance, if the subject is the distribution of milk, 
pictures should present vividly various phases of the subject. 
State Departments of Health, Education, Agriculture, and 
some others have moving pictures in many states. Farm Bureau 
and Home Economic leaders can doubtless teil what pictures are 
available in particular states. 


Moving Picture 
Forums 
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COMMUNITY NIGHTS IN RENVILLE CO., MINN. 


Applying the In order that there may be a clearer and more 
friendly understanding among the different 
munity people and activities of the community there 


might be a series of forum discussions that will take up local con- 
ditions. Of course in some places it may be unwise to discuss 
topics near at home in a free manner but if it can be done it ought 
to increase friendships and lead to constructive progress. 

The following suggestions are offered for a series of com- 
munity forums on local subjects: 


1. Our Community and the Farm Bureau 
The Farm Bureau agent might tell what he thinks the 
community could do to help in Farm Bureau work 
and a citizen might give his point of view. This may 
be followed by a discussion on the part of those pres- 
ent resulting in some progressive action. 


2. Cooperation of Community Interests 

Representatives from the different agencies might tell 
what they are trying to do, how the community could 
cooperate with them. Among those speaking may be 
the banker, grocer, dry goods store man, post office 
representative, two or three farmers, the agent who 
handles machinery and others. The meeting could be 
thrown open for discussion and those present might 
tell of the kind of service they like, suggesting pos- 
sible improvements that could be made. 


Community Nights in Renville County, 
Minnesota 


Miss Sidney E. Bock, in charge of the recreational activities 
conducted by the Renville County, Minnesota, Red Cross Chapter, 
writes of the successful development of Community Nights as a 
means for bringing together the people of small communities. 

In working out the plans several objects, it was believed, 
would be accomplished: 

1. A demonstration of various kinds of constructive recrea- 

tional activities would be given. 

2. Many people would participate by working on committees. 
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3. Several weeks of volunteer recreational leadership would 
be accomplished in the preparation. 
4. Means would be developed for bringing town and country 


together. 
A Téncess Morton was the first town to adopt the idea. 
Reception the At the first meeting attended by a few women 
Opening Wedge who met in the schoolhouse the values of Com- 


munity Nights were outlined. The committee immediately waited 
upon Miss Bock and asked her to assist in planning a town recep- 
tion to teachers. (Only two of the teachers of the previous year 
had returned.) 

During Miss Bock’s visit not only were plans laid for the re- 
ception but committees were appointed for a Harvest Community 
Night. 

“When I returned for the teachers’ reception” writes Miss 
Bock, “I found everything in readiness. The program consisted 
of an address of welcome to the teachers with a response from the 
superintendent of schools, and special music. I was then asked 
to present the community work. This I explained briefly and then 
started the social mixer. We had heard that the teachers dreaded 
the event because of their past experiences with stiff teachers’ re- 
ceptions. So we planned to make the introduction by games. Each 
person present wore his name written on a slip given him at the 
door. With the help of the committee everyone was drawn into 
the grand march which had to be short because the room was 
literally full. With their partners the teachers headed the march 
which finished with a simple introduction game. Facing partners 
in double circle each one shook hands with his partner eight times, 
shouting his name as he did so, then circled with his partner eight 
times, walked forward to the right of the circle eight counts, faced 
partner and bowed. Partners were changed by the simple device 
of each one stepping to the right of the circle and finding a new 
friend. After this had been done several times it was announced 
that all were introduced and all joined hands for another game. 
Relays, social dancing and refreshments brought the program to a 
close.” 


A Community Since children were excluded from this program 


Night for it was decided to plan the next Community 
Children Night in Morton especially for children. The 


Rebecca Lodge cooperated by giving their hall without charge, as 
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Morton at that time had no town hall. Town and country had 
been invited and the crowd was so large that it was necessary to 
send to the lumber yard to get planks to lay on chairs for seats. 
Community singing, special music, a play The Town Meeting, given 
by seventh grade pupils, folk dances and a short talk, completed 
the first part of the program. The space left for games was so 
small that it was necessary to call the children by grades to demon- 
strate the games. Refreshments had been secured by asking each 
one to bring a little fruit. This was passed to the children in 
large baskets. 

At Fairfax where the Community Night was 
Activities at planned for the end of a public meeting of the 
vam newly organized Women’s Civic Club the usual 
committees on decoration, program and refreshments were suggest- 
ed, the chairman of each committee appointing his own committee 
members. 


“T did not return,” writes Miss Bock, “until the day of the 
program, although I had been in correspondence with the general 
chairman. It was a real pleasure to see the suggested Harvest 
decorations, the truly artistic Pilgrim pantomime and tableaux and 
to hear the really good music and the address on Puritans given 
by the superintendent of schools. The refreshments were served 
in the room below the hall. The coffee was sold and each one had 
been asked to bring enough sandwiches for himself and one other. 
High school students and seventh and eighth grade pupils were 
admitted, so all ages took part together.” 

“T returned to Franklin on the day of the com- 
At Franklin munity program to find all preparations com- 

pleted according to the suggestions made on 
my first visit a few weeks previous. At that time the women and 
girls had expressed an interest in folk dancing. One of the homes 
was opened for a rehearsal and all the High School girls were in- 
vited to come in the evening. Two teachers had volunteered to 
assist. It was very gratifying to see the results. The girls ap- 
peared in Swedish costumes made by the women of the Civic Club 
and presented not only the two simple Swedish dances which I had 
taught them, but also the Virginia Reel which they had never be- 
fore had the opportunity to learn. The members of the Domestic 
Science Department had baked pies and made coffee for sale, all 
profits going to the Department. There had been some criticism 
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regarding the expense of conducting such a Department in the 
schools and this demonstration of its value proved very helpful. 

“A large committee helped the chairman with the Harvest 
decorations. A frieze of ears of corn was made across the arch of 
the stage of the town hall where the meeting was held. Huge 
baskets filled with corn and vegetables were suspended from the 
ceiling. Ink drawings of Pilgrim scenes were tacked up around 
the hall. Autumn leaves had been gathered weeks before and kept 
fresh in basements. Beautiful tableaux were shown by High School 
students and a group of the young working people of the town. 
These, with community singing, folk dances, music and a very good 
talk on the Pilgrims by one of the men of the town, made up the 
formal program. The evening closed with games.” 

In December Miss Bock returned to plan for the January pro- 
gram to be given on the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, for whom 
the town had been named. The program was turned over to a 
member of the Civic Club who sent to the State Historical Library 
and obtained authentic material around which to plan her program. 

In preparation for the celebration the older citizens of the 
community gathered together a remarkable collection of relics, not 
only of former American days but of the olden times of the 
Scandinavian countries, of Ireland and of Germany, their native 
countries. These were attractively arranged in the council room 
of the town hall. Spinning wheels; home-spun spreads and mater- 
ials, furniture, clothes, household articles, dishes, and swords were 
included in the collection. The main hall was devoted to an ex- 
hibit of the Franklin of today with a display of modern equipment 
from the village stores, the outgrowth of some of the Benjamin 
Franklin inventions. 

Posters bearing some of the famous sayings of Franklin 
advised the gathering of the way to success through thrift and 
industry. 

The program on Franklin Day consisted of talks, essays, music 
and a folk dance by the girls from Morton, who drove over to 
take part in the celebration. After this the seats were cleared 
away and eight of the young people of the town danced the Minuet 
which had been rehearsed in advance of the program. It had been 
prophesied that it would be impossible to get four young men to 
appear in a “fancy dance.” Two fiddlers and accompanist and 
caller then took their places and square dances and the Virginia 
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Reel held sway during the rest of the evening. An event of the 
occasion was the dancing of an old-time jig by Grandma O’Shea, 
more than eighty years of age. 

The Community Night of Olivia under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teachers Association 
was held on December 2nd, preliminary meet- 
ings to plan the evening having been held the month before. The 
play The First Thanksgiving Dinner was given by High School 
pupils under the direction of their teachers. This group, together 
with the large committees who took charge of refreshments, decor- 
ations and games, involved 50 to 60 people who were busy pre- 
paring for the program. The game committee met with Miss 
Bock the night before to rehearse the games. This made it possible 
through volunteer leaders to handle the large crowd of 400 people 
who stayed to play. About 600 people saw the first part of the 
program. 


Olivia’s Com- 
munity Night 


The Hector committee was determined to keep 
At Hector their Community Night particularly for adults. 

As a result, the hall was crowded with 300 
grown-ups who came prepared for a good time and had it. 

The first part of the program was musical with a talk on 
community ideals by one of the citizens and a reading full of local 
hits. Everyone stayed for the refreshments of doughnuts and 
coffee and for the games and stunts. . 

A permanent recreation committee has been organized in Hec- 
tor which will plan the next event—a game program for children. 

“Too much cannot be said of the value of having the com- 

munities do as much of the work for these events as possible. 
This method should make the work permanent through committees 
living in the towns. We as professional workers should plant ideas 
and not personalities.” 
A Gasem ase The Buffalo Lake people, hearing of the inter- 
Community est in the Community Nights in other towns 
Center of the County, determined to overcome their 
own handicap and give one too. The preceding year the town 
hall had burned. So the editor of the paper hit upon the idea of 
using the large public garage as a hall. After it has been used 
successfully for a Legion play it was decided to hold an April 
First Community Night there. 

The cars were pushed out of the garage and sawdust was 
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sprinkled on the oily spots on the floor. Planks were brought from 
the lumber yard and placed on tiles for seats. A stage was erected 
at one end of the room of planks on higher tiles. The school piano 
was moved over. April Fool ushers in grotesque costumes met 
the crowd at the door and played local jokes. As a result by the 
time the program began, the crowd was in an uproar. The play, 
The Depot Lunch Counter, and musical numbers were given. 

Since admission was free, in order to provide a community 
fund badges and refreshments were sold. On the badges were 
printed “Hello, Stranger, my mname’s , what’s yours?” 
The surplus over the cost of the evening’s properties amounted to 
over seventy dollars which was used for the Community Picnic 
in the Spring. 

Old hats donated from the pioneer stock of a local merchant 
were sold in a fish pond at ten cents a fish. The sight of prominent 
citizens in little flat hats and fedoras of thirty-five years ago was 
one never to be forgotten. After the program the seats were clear- 
ed away and everyone played the social games. 

We are told that a new Town Hall is assured for next year 
with a room large enough for just such gatherings. Those who 
had disapproved the idea before were convinced of the need on this 
evening—one of the tangible results of community work. 


Progress in the Development of an Industrial 
Recreation Program 


MINNETTE B. BropDKE 


Director of Girls’ Industrial Activities, Oakland, California 


A little more than a year ago, the Oakland Recreation Depart- 
ment definitely entered the industrial field for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the spirit of play among the workers in Oakland’s various 
factories. 

In a survey of the recreational facilities offered to the growing 
boy and girl through the schools and playgrounds it became appar- 
ent that a large percentage of the youth of high school age entered 
the factories and were subsequently untouched and uninfluenced by 
the well-rounded sports program outlined by the Recreation Depart- 
ment—a program that is acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
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factors in character-building and preparation for citizenship in our 
great educational system. 

Team play, team loyalty and supervised play have 
aloo, a proved their efficacy as substitutes for the gang 

fighting and harmful rowdyism in certain sections 
of Oakland, and it was felt that this play spirit could be instilled into 
the industrial district and could do much to bring about a better 
social understanding. For some months this work was handicapped 
by the fact that the narrow provision of the City Charter limited the 
activities of the Recreation Departemnt to children’s work. Through 
the adoption of a Charter Amendment last spring industrial recrea- 
tion work was definitely placed within the scope of work to be 
handled by the Recreation Department. 

This need being recognized and another opportunity for com- 
munity service presented, the Recreation Department appointed a 
special worker to survey the city’s industries. During the making 
of the survey, the managers of many plants were interviewed regard- 
ing their attitude toward noon-hour recreation. A program was 
offered for their approval. Eager response came from every side, 
and, out of twenty-seven factories interviewed, only one employer 
opposed the recreational plan. 

The next step was to organize teams in the 
=— plants, and test out the facilities of noon-hour 

play. For these activities the Recreation Depart- 
ment furnished the initial equipment. It was slow and uncertain 
work at first. In some sheltered corner of the factory yard, or 
perhaps a nearby field and in many cases the street, a volleyball net 
was stretched and the rudiments of the game taught to those wishing 
to play. In the beginning the response came from small numbers. 
Gradually the sport became popular. Several teams were formed 
in one plant, and competitive games were played off. 

Volleybali seems to be the opening wedge in introducing sports 
at the noon-hour. It can be played in a short time, can engage a 
large number of participants; it is snappy, exciting and, what has 
been the greatest value, can be played almost any place. 

Since the inauguration of noon-hour sports in the factories. a 
number of athletic fields have been installed by the managers. As 
the interest grew an organization known as the Industrial Athletic 
Association of Greater Oakland was formed. 

Realizing the splendid results in added efficiency, physical de- 
velopment and more congenial relations obtained through the efforts 
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of the Industrial Athletic Association of Greater Oakland in pro- 
moting sport among men in Oakland industries, a girls’ auxiliary 
was formed to give similar benefits to the women workers. This 
association meets once a month and is composed of the welfare 
worker (if any) and three representatives from each plant, to plan 
competitive games, hikes, socials. 
There are girls’ teams playing volleyball, baseball 
Next the Girls and tennis in the various plants. In the beginning 
they would play only on the day the director 
visited their plant. They now begin to see the benefits which may 
be derived from these games as well as the fun physically and men- 
tally, and now play every day whether or not there is a director in 
charge. 
The following program is being carried out at present: 
1. Noon-hour play—volleyball, baseball, tennis and group 
games 
2. Evening recreation—rowing, swimming, and athletic games 
3. Mixed dances twice a month 
4. Monthly get-together parties of girls in all plants (each 
plant taking its turn at being hostess) 
5. Hikes and picnics on holidays and Sundays 
6. Get-together crew parties and “weenie roasts” at Lake Mer- 
ritt 
Groups of girls from various plants are planning to spend their 
vacations at the Oakland Recreation Camp in the High Sierras, 
where a clean, wholesome vacation may be enjoyed at a reasonable 
rate. 


The New Armco Park 


In 1919 at a Chamber of Commerce banquet in Middletown, 
Ohio, Mr. George M. Verity, president of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, told of the acquisition by the company of a tract 
of land comprising in all 392 acres which he promised would some 
day be made available for use by the city. That day has now come, 
for on July 16th, 1921, this land, formerly called Cooch’s Woods, 
was opened as a public park for the use and enjoyment of the 
people of Middletown. Good roads, trails leading through the 
whole area, with open brick furnaces for cooking at the end of 
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each trail, a camp, innumerable places for picnicking, and plans 
for a community golf course promise an unbounded use of the 
park in the future. 

The enclosed camp, “Wildwood Heights,” at the northeast 
corner of the huge woods is already being occupied by the Girl 
Scouts. Although it takes up only a small section of the whole 
tract, it is one of the most attractive features of the entire park. 
This camp is located on the very crest of a high hill, from which 
there is a beautiful view of the hills surrounding. There is an 
open field in front of it and a deep woods behind. The camp con- 
sists of two buildings, five tents, and a swimming pool, the whole 
shut off by a fence from the rest of the tract. “Hickory Lodge,” 
the recreation hall, is a frame building of one room which contains 
a piano, a fireplace, plenty of book-cases, and two wide piazzas, 
direculy beneath one of which may be seen the picturesque concrete 
swimming pool with rustic bridges and lattice work leading down 
to the water’s edge. The end of the building leading to the porch 
is collapsible, so that the entire floor, 20 by 40, can be thrown 
open for receptions or entertainments of any kind. 

The park has been likened to the famous Hills and Dales park 
at Dayton, Ohio, and is one of which the community may well 
be proud. There are many improvements planned which have not 
yet been completed but passes are already being issued under the 
following rules and regulations, a copy of which accompanies each 
pass. 

1. All trees, shrubbery and wild flowers must be left 
absolutely uninjured and undisturbed. 

2. Picnic parties must gather all their paper and refuse 
and deposit same in receptacles provided. 

3. No fires must be started except in the open furnaces 
provided for cooking. 

4. The sheep and lambs running in the park must not be 
molested in any way. 

5. Birds must not be molested, as we wish to encourage 
them. 

6. No dogs will be allowed in the park. 

7. Boys will not be permitted to have guns of any kind, 
sling shots or hatchets. 

8. Good order must be maintained. 

9. Regular passes issued do not permit the holder or 
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any member of the party to visit the permanent camp on 
Wildwood Heights. Those holding passes must not go be- 
yond main entrance to camp in Wildwood Glen. 

The tract of ground assigned to this permanent camp is 
absolutely reserved for its exclusive use. 

10. Anyone found breaking rules or being disrespectful 
to attendants will not be able to secure a second pass. 

Your cooperation in making this a safe, orderly and de- 
lightful picnic ground is earnestly solicited. 


GEORGE M. VERITY, 
President the American Rolling Mill Co. 


The park will be open every day except Monday from twelve 
noon until sundown and on Saturday and Sunday from eight in the 
morning until sundown. 

The city of Middletown will have the opportunity to take over 
ihis tract of land for a city park, if it is so desired, when it is 
able to develop and maintain it. 

Mr. Verity has offered a prize of $25 in gold to the citizen of 
Middletown who submits the most original and appropriate name 
for the park. 


Brockton’s Swimming Beach 
Wa.tace Hatcu 


Community Service 


srockton, Massachusetts, while not located on the ocean, has 
achieved a real beach. Though it is only an inland beach built 
on a former rock-pile, 972 boys and girls or their mothers and 
fathers who passed out of the grounds during a recent evening 
would gladly testify to its popularity. 

The “Swimming Beach” put over by the “Neighbors” of the 
Ellis Brett Neighborhood Center has caught the interest of the 
youth of Brockton—not merely of those living near the pond, 
but of children who come from several miles away with their 
fathers and mothers. On a pleasant afternoon from 600 to 800 
people swarm to this beach, some to go in swimming or to use 
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the wading pool, some to play games and others to watch the 
participants or to look after their young children. 


Tue Evo.vution oF THE BEACH 


A post-card questionnaire listing leisure time facilities and 
sent to the parents of children in all schools in Brockton brought 
forth the information that adequate swimming facilities were de- 
sired above everything else. Following this post-card vote the 
newly formed Ellis Brett Neighborhood Center voted to construct 
and operate a swimming beach at the neighboring ice pond. Per- 
mission to use the property was secured, plans were made and put 
into effect, and on Saturday afternoon, May 27th, the work was 
started with a gathering of about 200 people at the rock-pile site 
of the proposed beach, with about 100 workers actually assisting. 
Mayor Roger Keith and other prominent men and women were 
present and helped in getting the work under way, following the 
levels set by the City Engineer. 


DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME BY COMMUNITY EFFoRT 


The work divided itself into two main tasks: first, the crea- 
tion of a beach out of a rock-pile, and second, the creation of a 
dressing building out of an old abandoned two-story hen-house. 
Saturday afternoons and Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings for the next four weeks were given to strenuous labor on 
the project. It became a common occurrence for 15 men to form 
in line to draw big boulders out of their holes to new resting spots 
100 feet away. A little later the Committee ventured to supple- 
ment the physical labors of its members with horses and dynamite. 
There seemed an endless number of rocks requiring unusual neigh- 
borhood perseverance, but finally the task was finished and the sand 
donated by the City through the Highway Commission, commenced 
to arrive. The removal of the rocks was the first step toward 
making the beach a reality. The second and third steps performed 
by the City in supplying 350 yards of sand and the services of a 
lifeguard,—the latter supplied by the Playground Commission— 
were equally important to the success of the enterprise. 


From Hen Houss to Batu House 


A sandy beach with good swimming accommodations is only 
one part of a swimming beach project. Almost equally important 
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are the dressing, checking and toilet facilities. The abandoned 
two-story hen-house located about 200 feet from the “Beach” was 
completely remodeled into a commodious and modern bath-house. 
Some of the changes made involved the removal of all interior 
woodwork; regrading of the dirt floor basement; concreting the 
entire basement; erection of partitions on the upper floor to provide 
for twenty individual rooms; the installation of toilet facilities and 
shower baths on both floors, of checking rooms capable of han- 
dling 400 bathers at one time, and the construction of a septic tank 
system of sewage disposal. Nearly all this work was handled prac- 
tically without expense to the Committee on account of the whole- 
some cooperation developed. The use of the grounds was made 
possible through the courtesy of its owners; cement for basement, 
expert masonry, lumber, carpentering, plumbing and other service 
were all contributed in whole or in part, thus making it possible 
to put over the task at a remarkably small expense. 

Running water for drinking, showers and toilets is a necessity. 
The problem was presented to the City through the Mayor with 
the result that the Water Department made a connection with the 
City main over 300 feet away and in addition to providing water 
for toilets and showers installed necessary drinking fountains. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF THE BEACH 


The routine followed by the bathers is as follows: First, all 
bathers are registered at the entrance of the bath-house. Those 
who are members of the Ellis Brett, Lincoln or Hancock Neighbor- 
hood Centers are given a season’s use of all facilities without 
further charge. (Anyone regardless of residence, can join either 
of these Neighborhood Centers). Those who are not members 
pay ten cents which covers all costs for a single use of the privilege. 
There is, of course, no profit to anyone. The income helps to 
meet the cost of supervision and if a balance remains at the close 
of the season, it will be used in providing additional recreational 
facilities for the residents of the Ellis Brett Neighborhood. 

After registering, each bather receives a basket which is taken 
to the dressing room, the girls using the upper floor, the boys the 
lower. Clothes are placed in the basket which is brought to the 
check-room. On surrendering a basket, the bather receives a brass 
check with an elastic which is secured around the arm or neck. 
On return from the water, the check is presented at the desk and 
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the bather receives the basket containing his clothes. While in the 
water, bathers are under the constant eye of the Life-guard and the 
policeman. The Police Department keeps one man on duty con- 
stantly and during the rush hours afternoons and evenings provides 
additional police supervision. 


AFTER THE BEACH—WHAT? 


The wholehearted Neighborhood cooperation which has made 
this swimming beach possible is leading these neighbors on the 
West Side of Brockton to realize that a successful swimming beach 
is but one of many possible enterprises. Already members of the 
Committee are discussing such subjects as the cooperative construc- 
tion and operation of tennis courts, volley-ball courts, bowling 
alleys, and most important, the putting over of a Public Park sys- 
tem. The Neighborhood Center during the coming Fall and Winter 
will renew its neighborhood gatherings, organize game instruction 
for boys and girls, and for adults and if possible, establish a neigh- 
bhorhood Forum. 

The program which has been briefly outlined refers only to 
the Ellis Brett Neighborhood Center. Six other school districts 
in Brockton have organized Neighborhood Center work with active 
Committees and far-reaching programs. 


A Home Play Program 


In an effort to further the home play idea which Community 
Service believes to be of great importance, Community Service of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is developing in cooperation with the Federation 
of Mothers’ Clubs a home play program which, briefly outlined, 
is as follows: 

A short talk is given on the value of play in homes, streets, 
yards and fields with the hope of stimulating some of the mothers 
to take up play leadership. A mimeographed list of games and 
activities is given each member of the club and the talk is followed 
by a play period when games are demonstrated under the leader- 
ship of Community Service workers. 

The games mentioned, most of which may be found in Jessie 
Bancraft’s Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gym- 
nasium, are classified as follows: 
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Outpoor GAMES 


Black and White 
Bear in the Pit 
Circle Game 
Cross Tag 
Crossing the Brook 


Drop the Handkerchief 


Follow the Leader 
Fox and Geese 
Home Tag 

I Say Stoop 


Japanese Tag 

Jump Rope 

Observation 

Partner Tag 

Puss in the Corner 
Ring a lievo 

Stealing Sticks 

Stand Still, No Moving 
Stoop Tag 

Trade 


GAMES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


Pom Pom Pull Away 
Tom Tidler’s Ground 
Hop Scotch 
Prisoner’s Base 


Buzzy 

Bird, Beast or Fish 
Dumb Crambo 

Find the Ring 

Grass Blade 

Londay 

Minister’s Cat 
Naughts and Crosses 


Street LINE 


Barley Breaks 
Black Tom 
Skin the Snake 


GAMES FOR PARLOR 


Crambo 
Simon Says 
Tip Tap Toe 
Jacks 
Charades 

Up Jenkins 
Recognition 
Bean Bag Box 


GAMES FOR THE ATTIC OR BASEMENT 


Tether Ball 


Volley Ball with Toy Balloon 


Balance Wrestle 
Push Ball 


Making and Flying Kites 
Practising for Badge Test 


Rooster Fight 
Arm Leneth Tag 
Chinese Get Up 
Walking Spanish 


OccuPATIONS 


Packing Box Carpentry 
Stilt Walking 


Knot Tying Hare and Hound with Paper or 
Signalling Chalk 
Collecting Leaves 
GAMES For GYMNASIUM 

Captain Ball Bag Pile 
Center Ball Relays Overhead : 
Dodge Ball Side by Side ' 
Volley Ball Stride Ball ; 
Ouoits Over and Under 
Tether Ball and 
Basket Ball Try for Basket 
Baseball Running : 
Playground Ball Crawling ' 
Kick Ball Swat Tag ' 
Hand Bal! Zig Zag 

Inpoor OccuPATIONS 
Cutting out Fashion Plate Ladies Sailing Boats in the Pothtuh 
Making Cardboard Furniture Making Doll Houses ‘ 
Making Cigar Box Furniture Shadow Pictures 
Making Pinwheels Collecting Trade Marks ' 


Making a House Scrapbook 
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Wuat FatHer Can Do 


Get Up Ball Game Make Game, Swings, Game Equip- 
Umpire Game ment 

Build Fire in Lot to Roast Apples Help Run a Backyard Circus 

Help Build House for Children Fix up Home Made Striking Bag 


Arrange Hikes 
Wuat MorHer Can Do 


Tell Stories Aladdin’s Lamp 
Mother Goose Jingles How Horatius Held the Bridge 
Jack and the Bean Stalk How Thor’s Hammer was Lost and 
Epaminondas and His Aunt Found 
The Vengeance of Ulysses The Pygmies 
Wooden Horse and Fall of Troy Canute and the Waves 
Story of the Magic Sword George Washington’s Survey Ad- 
The Golden Fleece venture 
The Dragon’s Teeth Myths 
Rip Van Winkle King Alfred in Cowherd’s Cottage 
The Three Bears Stories from Oarkman’s History 
Little Half Chick Just So Stories, Kipling 
Games For Groups 
1. Blind Animal d Zig-Zag 
a Receiving Line e Clap Hands 
b Chance Sheet f Hoop 
2. Musical Circle (cross) 4. Races 
a Slap Jack (couples) a Feather Push 
b Musical Knives b Bean travel 
c Pass Objects c Draft 
d Acquaintances 5. Stunts 
3. Relays a Inverted Quartette 
a Nose and Toe b Impromptu Artist 
b Chairs (folding and kinder- 6. Musical Games 
garten) a Jolly is the Miller and Vir- 
c Backward ginia Reel 


French Tennis Champion Gives 
Recreation Philosophy’ 


In an article written for the New York Times (August 19), 
Mlle. Lenglen, champion tennis player of France, says: 

Please let me say a few words about the bigger principles of life 
that are interwoven with tennis—the amusement—or in fact with 
all athletics. Not that I desire to preach, but simply because I 
have given these matters deep study and feel that they are of vital 
importance. 

Tennis is an ideal recreation—no one can deny that, but how 
many persons have given a thought to what that word recreation 


* From the New York Times Courtesy of Crowell-Simis Service 
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means? We have the same word in French that you do in English. 
Recreation—really I wonder if it would not be better to write it 
re-creation, for then it is that you appreciate the real meaning. 

Tennis, golf, swimming—all of the sports are recreations; so 
are reading, hearing good music, dancing, seeing good motion pic- 
tures ; they re-create. Just as sleep rests the body and allows tired 
tissues to be restored, so will these amusements refresh a mind 
fatigued by labor, and the athletic amusements at the same time give 
the needed exercise to those muscles that we probably never use in 
our ordinary activities. 

As a result it necessarily follows that when a person has too 
little recreation, the mind cannot help becoming warped and narrow. 
And just so too much recreation is as dangerous as too much food; 
even too much sleep is not good for one. 

If any one believes you should spend all your waking hours in 
work and depend upon sleep alone for re-building—let that person 
try to eat the same food at each meal for a month! It would be 
the same—trying to rely on the good thing alone. 

Recreation will make you work better, think better, sleep bet- 
ter, be better. 


The Hope of Main Street 


The Culture of Mary Austin in an article entitled “Book Service 
Small Com- to Main Street” in the April, 1921, issue of The 
munities Bookman draws two “unshakable conclusions” 
from the results of a culture survey conducted during the past three 
years in American cities. The first relates to the discovery of a 
native culture not yet wholly articulate but nevertheless making 
itself felt. 

“The second of these unescapable conclusions,” says Miss Aus- 
tin, “has been that the culture of the coming generation will be a 
culture of small communities, communities of twenty thousand and 
less. ‘To the average American such a statement needs no explica- 
tion. Though he hears of them first in the cities where they have 
gone to market their product, he recognizes the prophets of national 
life as fellow townsmen. Even in their abuse—and who does not 
abuse the small town nowadays?—there is too much of noble fury 
not to spring from an equally furious devotion. 
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“What then is the equipment of the small town from which we 
are to expect an expression of our national culture? One thinks 
at once of the arts; the theatre, pictures, music, books. A very 
little study, singularly, convinces one that there are more adequate 
facilities for the communication of all that has been expressed by 
any of these than for the things that can only be expressed in books. 


“The phonographic record combined with salesmanship makes 
the music of the world possible to the most isolated community. 
Last summer in the Non-Partisan League country I could not dis- 
cover a farmhouse which had not from one to five musical instru- 
ments; and in the Plains States the musical festival has attained 
a level not achieved anywhere outside of three or four large cities. 
In the lonely Spanish-speaking hamlets of the southwest I saw 
beautiful, naive old tempera paintings, discoverable only in museums 
elsewhere, and excellent modern reproductions of the best Italian 
and Spanish art. In the unlikeliest places the traveling picture 
exhibition finds room and appreciation. The community theatre 
leaves nothing unattempted. In a wheat-growing town of the 
northwest last season, thousands of people stood in the streets 
around three harvester trucks improvised into a pageant stage. Flat 
cars have also been utilized by the Little Country Theatre. The 
California coast boats any number of small open air theatres rang- 
ing from natural redwood amphitheatres to concrete structures of 
Greek perfection. In all these places opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of books are woefully inadequate. 

“Let us begin the explanation of this condition by admitting 
that, as a people, we are more given to satisfaction of sensation 
than to intellectual curiosity. Unhappily most of our educational 
institutions, and all of the commercial ones, are disposed to coddle 
our intellectual inertia rather than to assist in overcoming it. But 
it is also an unavoidable conclusion that American communities 
have come more than half the distance that has already been over- 
come, and that it is the educational and commercial institutions that 
are lagging.” 
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Catching Coppers at a Fair 
M. GEYER 


1. Lolly Pops 

Cut out faces in any magazine advertisements—colored ones 
are best, place one face over each lolly pop. Then dress lolly pop 
in crepe paper. These make very attractive decorations on candy 
counter, and may be sold for twenty-five cents each. 


Il. Grocery Counter 

Get canned goods wholesale or have them donated. Instead 
of having price list on each can, place in envelope slips of paper 
containing names of contents of tins. For instance—if you have 
twenty cans of peaches, place twenty slips of paper, write “peaches” 
on each, into twenty envelopes. Do the same to all goods and 
place envelopes in box. Charge twenty-five cents and allow cus- 
tomer to draw out one envelope. Give him article written on slip 
of paper—“peaches” means a can of peaches. This is a very 
interesting way to attract people to grocery counter. This idea 
may be carried out at candy counter, with equal success. 


Ill. Bow and Arrow 

Have target about twenty feet from throwing line. Make 
arrows of bamboo, six inches long, melt and place a little piece 
of lead at end; in center of this lead place sharp pointed steel. Place 
feathers on side to give appearance of arrow. Allow six throws— 
for the arrow is thrown, not shot, at target, for five cents. Have 
target so marked that different circles count differently and bull’s 
eye most. A player making a certain score is given a slip and 
certain numbers of these slips entitle holder to a prize. 


IV. Fish Pond 

Have curtain drawn across one end of room. On curtain have 
drawn many fish with mouths open. Through these mouths chil- 
dren “fish” for package. Of course a curtain of this kind must 
be very attractive. 


V. Post Office 
Have partitions built and made into many small compartments. 
Each compartment is numbered and contains several small pack- 
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GIRLS’ WEEK 


ages. Purchaser buys letter in front of post office. This letter 
contains number corresponding to a number of one of compart- 
ments. Purchaser goes to this compartment and selects package. 


Girl’s Week in Modesto, California 


Girls’ Week in Modesto was very successful, both from the 
point of view of members participating and spirit shown. A Mother 
and Daughter banquet in the high school was attended by about 
230 girls and their mothers. The dinner was served by the high 
school domestic science department and was followed by talks and 
games. 

A doll show was held in the library for the younger girls under 
the direction of the city library. This exhibit was so well attended 
that it was necessary for the children to keep in line and march 
around the room and out immediately after viewing the exhibit in 
order to make room for others. 

About 300 girls attended a “weenie roast” in one of the parks. 
On this occasion 62 registered as Camp Fire Girls and 25 as Girl 
Scouts. 

On Fathers’ and Daughters’ night one of the theaters admitting 
all girls free packed the house with fathers, mothers and girls. 

On Saturday of Girls’ Week a very successful field day was held 
in the park. The girls were weighed and labeled with letters A, B, 
C—those weighing under 60 pounds; those weighing between 60 and 
90 pounds; and those weighing over 90 pounds. Each group ran in 
the 50 yard dash, backward dash, three legged race, sack race 
and 30 yard dash. First and second prizes of boxes of candy were 
given out. Following the races the high school girls played the de- 
partmental girls in a game of indoor baseball. Lunch was served 
at noon and in the afternoon all kinds of group games were played. 

On Sunday the Presbyterian Church served breakfast to the 
girls followed by a special program. During the morning service the 
entire central part of the church was reserved for the girls and a 
special sermon for girls was preached. 

All the different organizations in the town assisted in some 
way in the events of Girls’ Week. 
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Book Reviews 


Fo.xk Soncs of Many Propies. By Florence Hudson Botsford. Volume I. 
published by the Women’s Press, New York City, price $2.75 

A most useful and practical knowledge of folk songs is this volume 
by Mrs. Botsford which is sponsored by the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The purpose of the book is especially ad- 
mirable since it is intended to be used by our foreign born citizens in inter- 
preting their own songs in our language. Says the compiler: “The music 
is their own, but the voice is the voice of America.” The compiler also 
contends that if the foreign born singer “takes other folks’ tunes to heart, 
they may rid him of many racial ill-humors.” 

The collection is practical for several reasons. First, the songs chosen 
are for the most part those that sound well not only when sung by a solo 
artist, but they are suitable, many of them, for group singing. The transla- 
tions by leading American poets, are in most instances particularly well- 
done in that they give due attention to rhythmic accent and musical phrasing. 


Eventnc Piay Cen’rres For Cuitpren. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan, with 
a preface by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. Price, $2.00 

A thrilling little book this is, as one realizes from the simple account 
what courage, what pioneer vision was implied in the opening twenty-two 
years ago of the Play Centre at Passmore Edwards Settlement, out of which 
has grown the great movement which will soon cover all of urban England. 
Mrs. Ward's preface seems to gather together the meaning of these years 
of effort as the urge which shall make the movement yet more wide- 
spread in country as well as in town. 

The following extracts indicate the large human sympathies upon which 
the movement was based and also the unfaltering leadership to which the 
movement owes so much: 

I have dwelt thus at some length upon the “children’s Recreation 
School” at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, because it was the experiment 
from which the Play Centre movement sprang, and because to the experience 
gained there was due Mrs. Ward’s conviction that an educational system 
which took no account of the child’s need for play was in sore need of sup- 
plementing. The pathetic response of the teeming child-population of St. 
Pancras to the simple recreations that we offered them showed that the need 
was a profound .and genuine one, and after seven years’ experience in 
methods of organization it was decided to make an attempt to carry the 
adventure further. The attendances at the Settlement had risen by the end 
of 1904 to 1700 a week, but if this made some sensible impression on the 
lives of the children in that neighborhood, what could be said of the dreary 
miles of brick and mortar farther east? Or of such a specially degraded dis- 
trict as the slums of Notting Dale? In all these ancient boroughs the great 
school buildings rose, a witness to the honest desire of our generation to 
deal generously by the children, but every day at 4 or 4:30 their inmates 
trooped out, leaving them to stand gaunt and empty for the rest of the 
evening. It is true that the Children’s Happy Evenings Association—all 
honour to it for being the first to attempt any remedy—had established in 
about 100 schools a weekly or fortnightly evening, when from 100 to 150 
children were invited through the teachers, usually as the reward for regular 
attendance, to spend a happy two hours in dancing, drill, quiet games, and the 
like. But, with the best intentions on the part of the workers (who were 
exclusively volunteers), such Evenings could only meet the real needs of the 
children to a very limited extent. Normally there would be an evening for 
girls and an evening for boys on alternate weeks from October to April, 
and as the invitations were naturally distributed over as many children as 
possible, the individual child could rarely attend more than four or five 
times in the year. A system on these lines could hold out little promise 
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of meeting the daily needs of 800,000 children, although the spirit animatin 

the best “Evenings” was a very valuable one. At any rate, in the winter o 

1904-5, there were still 700 schools.untouched by the Happy Evenings, and 
although these could not afford the exceptional amenities of the Settlement 
buildings and garden, still the attempt to use them—or some fraction of 
them—was well worth the making, and in the winter of 1904-5 Mrs. Ward 
decided that the time had come to make it. 

The problem, however, of raising the large and increasing sums that 
were annually required, and of meeting the demands for new Centres that 
soon began to reach us, was one that taxed Mrs. Ward’s resources to the 
uttermost, and I remember many crises in the Play Centre affairs, when we 
were faced with the necessity of closing one or two of the Centres unless 
immediate help could be forthcoming. But, somehow or other, these crises 
were always surmounted, now by the conversion of some rich City Company 
to our cause, now by the capture of some fresh London landlord, anxious 
to acknowledge in this way the debt he owed London’s children, now, per- 
haps, by a direct approach to the owners of some big factory in a district 
served by a Play Centre. But at the end of the year the accounts usually 
showed a deficit of several hundred pounds, and then Mrs. Ward would 
= up the most remarkable facts of the year’s work in a letter to The 

imes, and by the sheer persuasiveness of what she had to tell would compel 
the kind-hearted to contribute their guineas. Usually these letters brought in 
from £400 to £600. Thus we carried on, gradually increasing the number 
of Centres as our funds permitted it, but the precariousness of the whole 
situation—depending solely as it did upon Mrs. Ward’s power to maintain, 
year after year, the very large subscription list required—made the question 
of State assistance an ever-present one in our thoughts. 


Another Care Committee in South London, asking us for help in startin 

a Play Centre, stated that they had carefully investigated the cases of 1 
children from one school, and that 67 of these were found to be locked out of 
their homes till seven, eight, and even nine o’clock at night. And of these 
67, one-third were under 7 years of age. This was borne out by an appeal 
we received from the owner of a jam factory in the same district, who 
offered to defray part of the cost of a Play Centre if it could be established 
near his works, because the children used to come down to the factory gates 
in the evenings and cry till their mothers came out. 


Thus we struggled on through the difficult years 1915 and 1916, until at 
length the doctrine that in the children lay the best hope of England seemed 
to have penetrated yd into the public mind, and the response to Mrs. 
Ward's appeal in The Times of December 18, 1916, saved the situation for 
the Play Centres. Over £1000 came in, and I remember well how my children 
and I were all drawn into the joyous business of acknowledging the dona- 
tions, and how my small boy of six shared in the general excitement at the 
opening of the letters and rejoiced louder than anyone when a £50 cheque 
tumbled out of the envelope. 


But we of the younger generation may be forgiven if we hope also for 
an easing of the burden borne for so long by one indomitable personality, 
whose years are now approaching the psalmist’s limit, and whose health has 
never been equal to the strain placed upon it. Mrs. Ward’s work for the 
children of London has been recognized in the manner which she herself 
has most ardently desired, by the adoption of the Play Centre movement 
through the length and breadth of England, but it still remains for London, 
the home of the experiment, to accept its full share both of the burden and 
the reward. Within two years, shall we prophesy, the trustees of London’s 
Government will have shouldered the task, and will see to it that eventually 
no London child who is in neeed of care aad shelter—aay in need of hap- 
pincss—shall be suffered t6 go without it. 
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Brockton, Mass. 


ALL THE NEIGHBORS COME TO BROCKTON’S 
HOME-MADE SWIMMING POOL (See page 457) 


Brockton, Mass. 


AND BRING THEIR LUNCHES AND STAY ALL DAY 


Brockton, Mass. 
THERE IS A WADING POOL, TOO 


Brockton, Mass. 
AND ADEQUATE CHECKING FACILITIES AND DRESSING ROOMS 
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It’s Play— 


to use a Corona 


CORONA is so light (614 Ibs.) 
that you can carry it any- 
where you go. It folds into a 
space no larger than your hat, 
and when not in use, is out of 
sight in its neat carrying case. 


It is easy to learn to coronatype 


—and a lot of fun, too. May 
we send you Booklet No. 19? 


CORONA 


A brand new Corona, 


The Personal Writing Machine enn, 
TRADE MARK but $50.00. 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
119 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 


WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from 

accredited schools admitted without examination. Fine dormitories for pays students. : 
We are now in our new building in a fine resi- 

18th Session opens September 26, 1921 dential section of Chicago—within walking 

distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new 

classrooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For tl'ustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Bor 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


PLAY OUT 
GROUND FITTERS 


THEC A GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


—— JUNGLEG YM 
A PLAY APPARATUS, NOT AN AMUSEMENT DEVICE 

Every child loves to climb. Climbing is the perfect exercise, developing. as it does, the entire body. 
JUNGLEGYM satisfies the climbing instinet. It develons initiative, imagination and group co-ordi- 
nation. Physical courage is stimulated. JUNGLEGYM solves the playground director's problem of 
space. Forty to sixty children, all in active play, require a ground area of only 8x16 feet. Parents, 
edvextors and physicians have given JUNGLEGYM their enthusiastic endorsement. And it has in- 
stantly captivated the children wherever it has been installed. For further information address 

UNGLEGYM, Inc., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicag >, Ill. 


Please mention Tue PLAyGreunp when writing to advertisers 
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“It is necessary for the people to have an interest in 
life outside of their occupations. Work, a very great 
deal of work, is drudgery. I see no possibility of get- 
ting away from this condition. Hours of employment 
have accordingly been shortened, and as production in- 
creases—as it must increase—they must still further be 
shortened. What, however, is going to be done with 
the leisure thus obtained? Leisure is unfruitful be- 
cause it is not used productively. We do not know how 
to use it fruitfully. All sorts of sports, recreation and 
diversions must be developed if we are to make full use 
of our leisure.” 

“| do not imagine that music is going to occupy all 
the leisure interests of the people. Do not think that 
| am a reformer—far from that. I am interested in 
music personally and I am led thereby to want to share 
my pleasure with others. It is impossible to buy an 
appreciation of music. Yet, without appreciation, with- 
out the presence of a large body of people who under- 
stand music and who get enjoyment out of it, any 
attempt to develop the musical resources of any city is 
doomed to failure. Because in Rochester we realize 
this, we have undertaken a scheme for building musical 
capacity on a large scale from childhood.” 


GEORGE EASTMAN 


Bulletin of Information No. 1, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester. 
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